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Cotton: A Golden 


To have a practical monopoly of 
the world’s cotton supply—-the one 
great crop for which Nature has pro- 
vided no adequate substitute; the 
erop which is not only more valu- 
able than any other American ex- 
port crop but more valuable than 
ali others combined; the crop which 
by reason of its pre-eminence in 
value and importance has made the 
wide world acknowledge that ‘‘Cot- 
ten is King!’’—this monopoly alone 
should make and keep the South 
rich. And it would do so, if prop- 
erly handled. 


eut some ways whereby wasteful er- 
rers may be avoided and the cotton 
farmer’s profits increased. 


First of all, there is the fearful 
waste through planting scrub seed. 
In our boyhood we did not know a 
single cotton farmer at that time 
who bought improved seed or even 
selected his own seed. For planting 
a fearful mixture was bought from 
the nearest gin: seed from dwarfed, 
diseased, starved and degenerate 
stalks, mixed with whatever good 
‘seed may have chanced to get with 
them; and the farmer was as likely 
as not planting the product of some 
negro’s six-boll, bumblebee stalks, 
grown in some grass-ridden patch. 
Fancy what our corn crop would be 
if we had chosen seed corn indis- 
‘criminately—from half-barren nub- 
bins as often as from good ears! 
Fortunately, now all this is changed. 
‘The large number of our ads of im- 
proved cottonseed for planting 
proves this. And there is no ques- 
tion but that the farmers of the 
average cotton State, without one 
’ extra ounce of fertilizer or one extra 
lick of hoeing or plowing, might in- 
‘crease their clear profits $2,000,000 
this year simply by using the best 
breeds of seed cotton instead of 
average planting seed. 

Two million dollars more for every 
State by improved seed, then. Moral: 
Let's get better seed. (And this is 
Reform No. 1.) 

i. 


Next is the matter of soil man- 
agement. The folly of the ‘“‘one crop 
system’’ has been so often explained, 
that its mere mention is its own con- 
demnation. And what a ‘“‘system”’ 
it was! The land seldom adequately 
broken, a dribble of 8-2-2 strewn 
im last year’s middles, a new ridge 


It is a princely her-| 
itage, but we have wasted it in riot- | 
ous mismanagement, and the object) 
ef this “Cotton Special’ is to point, 








old war cry: 








Once again—in the ‘‘Cotton Special’’ as in all other issues—the same 
We need more mules and machinery. We can never make 
cotton cheaply until we reduce hand labor by using harrows, weeders, and 
cultivators—beginning before the plants come up and continuing till the _— 
cultivation. The farmer shown herewith has ‘‘ stopped running his 

with sr-horse power,’ and he>sets an example all cotton farmers should 


rain 








Sollow. 
made, and the cotton expected to| fed. A man would be taken up 
flourish in the hard and lifeless soil.| for insanity if he should fertilize 


So the land famished for want of 
plant food—in spite of the fact that 
when seed are fed to cattle and the 
manure returned to the land, cotton 
is only one-fourth as exhaustive of 
fertility as corn or wheat. And 
even at this good hour farmers are 
spending millions of dollars for ni- 
trogen for 1908 cotton, when there 
ig $15,000,000 worth in the air just 
above every acre of land. And cow- 
peas and clovers would take it from 
the air for you free of charge, be- 
sides furnishing humus and vegeta- 
ble matter and making’splendid hay 
crops at the same time. 

You own fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of nitrogen with every acre 
of land. Moral: Quit buying am- 
moniated fertilizers for cotton. (This 
is Reform No. 2.) 


Til. 


Then, too, we have thrown away 
millions by not growing cattle. With 
two of the finest cattle feeds in all 
the world—cowpeas and cottonseed 
—we have imported beef and but- 
ter from the North and West. Cow- 


peas we have neglected and cotton- 
seed we have buried in the land un- 





his cotton with corn meal or wheat 
bran without first feeding to cattle; 
yet the farmer calmly throws away 
$25 a ton feeding value every time 
he uses a ton of cottonseed meal as 


a fertilizer. He had as well get 
twenty-five crisp dollar bills, tear 
them up and throw them away. 


Twenty-five dollars cash feeding 
value lost whenever a ton of cotton- 
seed meal is used as a fertilizer 
without first feeding to stock. The 
millions wasted here would make a 
small State rich. Moral: Raise 
enough cattle to get this feeding 
value. (And this is Reform No. 3.) 


IV. 


Millions more have 
by out-of-date, labor-wasting im- 
plements. Well do we recall how it 
was common a few years ago for one 
man to open the row, another strew 
the seed, and another cover—work 
that one-half the labor may do 
easily with a planter. In cultivation, 
too, there has been similar waste: 
see from the picture herewith to 
what advantage two horses may be 
used. Hoeing, too, has been twice 
the burden it ought to be, and we 


been wasted 





Heritage and How we are Wasting It. 


know of some farmers who have 
made good crops entirely without 
hand hoeing. But more of this on 
page 2. 

With proper implements the cost 
of cultivating cotton may unques- 
tionably be reduced to one-half the 
cost under old labor-wasting meth- 
ods. Moral: Invest in the planters, 
weeders, harrows, plows, and culti- 
vators. (And here is Reform No. 4.) 


Vv. 

Having made the crop there is 
need of greater care in baling, hand- 
ling, and marketing—need to bale 
in better form and distribute sales 
through a longer period of time; but 
we need not cover here the ground 
already pre-empted by the Farmers’ 
Union and the Cotton Association. 
We ought, too, to encourage the 
wider use of cottonseed products—a 
subject to which more attention is 
given on page 8. But the whole 
subject of how to get greater profits 
from cotton may be summed up in 
a few succinct sentences, and with 
the policy of ‘line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept,’”’ we attempt this 
herewith: 

1. Use seed of improved varieties, 
and select carefully year after year 
from the most productive stalks. 

2. Better preparation and cultiva- 
tion of the land. Remember, “there 
is a new plantation just under the 
old, wornout plantation you have 
been scratching over.” You own 
more than three or four inches of 
tep crust; and if so, why not get the 
benefit of it? 

3. Every farmer must have the 
three O’s—‘‘Cattle, Cowpeas, Cotton- 
seed.’”’ There is no other way to 
keep the land fertile—and no farm- 
ing ever pays that ruins the land. 
Besides, we must come to see that 
it is hardly less foolish to bury as 
fine a cattle feed as cottonseed in 
the land than it is to bury wheat 
bran or corn meal. 

4. We mustreduce the cost of 
hand-chopping. Our present system 
was handed down to us from slavery 
days when labor was cheap and 
plentiful. We have stayed in the old 
rut, but there are ways to get out. 
See page 2. 

5. “Cotton is King’’—but remem- 
ber a king is weak and his king- 
dom imperilled: every hour that he 
must get supplies from beyond his 
own borders. And cotton will prove 
a king indeed only when the corn- 
crib and smokehouse are on the 
farmer's own place and not in Chi- 





cago or St. Lonis. 
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HOW TO CUT CHOPPING EXPENSES IN HALF. 


Here in the South we Spend Twice as Much Money as is Really Necessary for Hand. Hoeing—Here are Several Ways 
to Cut this Expense in Half or End it Altogether. 


Messrs. Editors: I am one who has always 
had to do a lot of hoeing. I have thought for 
some time, that I used the hoe more than was 
necessary if I only knew how to work things. In 
the “Parable of the Slave of the Hoe” you told 
us to plan before hoeing time to do largely with- 
out hoeing. Will you tell us how to do such 
planning? I am tired of the old rut. Best wishes 
for your paper, and its readers. 

AN ASPIRING FARMER. 





Editorial Answer: It is too long a story to 
tell fully in a single article all that may be done 
before hoeing time to do away wholly or partly 
with hoeing. From time to time articles have 
been printed that contained ideas that can be ap- 
plied to avoid the necessity of so much hoeing, 
and repetition would be tiresome; but some plans 
helpful to that end will now be briefly set forth. 


& 


in Checks.—Planting both corn and 
in popu- 


Planting 
cotton in checks is going to grow 


larity in the South, as corn-growing by that 
method is now popular in other _ sections. 
We are usually told that it is impractical, 


but here and there in the South are a few 


who plant three crops in checks and cultivate 
two ways, leaving only an insignificant square at 
each hill that is not worked by mule power. Sev- 
eral things will make checking these crops im- 
practical, among which are the following: (1) 
Hillsides that are so steep that it is impossible 
to space the hills in checks regularly or hillsides 
that are so steep that the land might wash if 
crops were planted in checks. (2) Such shallow 
plowing that good drainage cannot be had unless 
the breaking is done in narrow beds. (3) Such 
poor general drainage as makes many water fur- 
rows imperative. (4) Such poverty of soil as 
would make it impossible to get enough hills by 
check planting to produce a full crop. 


& 


How to Overcome the Drawbacks.—Some of 
these drawbacks cannot be overcome, but the 
tendency will be to get rough land or steep hills 
in sod, orchards or timber, while the farmer re- 
tires with the plow to the more level and richer 
land in the valleys. On the richer land he will 
make large crops with less labor and need not 
lose the use of his rough land. However, plow- 
ing hillsides deeper gradually and filling the soil 
with vegetable matter, turning under manure or 
soil-improving crops, will keep a large proportion 
of hills from washing. The deep plowing and 
the vegetable matter in the soil permit rain to 
sink into the soil, instead of running over the 
top rapidly and washing the land as it runs. The 
same thing also practically improves the drain- 
age of low-land. The water sinks from the sur- 
face and tends to soak into the lower layers of 
the earth. Soil that is now too poor to give a 
full crop with the wide planting that would be 
done in checks will be fertile enough if it is made 
fertile enough. It cannot be done all at once. 
It cannot be done without some trouble. But it 
can be done with great profit. 


& 


Cultivate With Improved Implements.—Cotton 
choppers are on the market and advertised for 
sale. Some do not have success with them. Oth- 
ers appear to be satisfied with them. It depends 
largely on who uses them. It is possible to 
adapt cultivators and other horse implements to 
running across the rows, to kill grass and weeds 
in the row and to root out part of the crop 
plants at the same time. The implements and 
the way they must be used vary so much that 
each man must depend on his own ingenuity for 
accomplishing his object. It is no easy task, and 
in some respects the work will not be wholly 
satisfactory. 

Something that every farmer can do, if he 
does the work himself, is to use harrows and 
weeders to replace a good part of the hoeing. If 
he turns the work over to some one who is not in 
the habit of using his head and of watching what 





crop is up before the weeder or harrow is start- 
ed. Indeed, working the land will let air and 
heat into the ground to sprout the crop more rap- 
idly; and if the surface is too wet, it will help to 
dry it off. It will kill what weeds and grass may 
have got a start, also encourage grass and weed 
seeds to sprout.so they can be killed a little later. 
If the land is not in just the right condition, 
quite a number of the crop plants may be torn 
out. If the seeding has been done rather heavy, 
it will be no serious matter if some of the 
crop plants are killed. Those who have never 
used a harrow or a weeder to run across the rows 
will think the crop is being injured so much that 
they will get scared and want to quit at once. 
There will be exceptions to the rule, but the rule 
will be that the crop will recover so quickly and 
grow off so much faster that it-will be a source 
of pleasure. Every man wants to know for him- 
self, wants to form his own conclusions from 
work in his own field, and he can form sane con- 
clusions by working some strips in this way and 
beside them leaving other strips unworked. The 
crop is what can answer the question. The 
practice of some good farmers is to harrow 
their crops cross-wise after barring off. This 
gives fair cultivation in the drill. No one meth- 
od is best under all conditions; and every farm- 
er must go out and work among his conditions 
and find out by experience what is the best for 
him to do. 
a 


Correct Planting Will Help.—Seeding the crop 
with a mechanical planter that is run in straight 
rows makes it possible to cultivate up much 
closer. to the side of the drill than when the seed 
are dropped by hand and consequently in rows 
that are somewhat crooked and irregular. It is 
clear that the narrower the uncultivated part of 
the drill is the less hoeing will be required, 
though in that case chopping to a stand may be 
necessary. It is easy to find something to crit- 
icize adversely and to make objections to; but 
mortal man is so constituted that his work is 
never pure perfection. We must not look for 
something that is just right, but for something 
that is entangled with the least serious draw- 
backs. Good crops are being made without a hoe 
ever going into them. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of whether it can be done, as it is whether a 
particular farmer is the man who can do it, 
whether he can make the advantages over-bal- 
ance the disadvantages. His success will depend 
more on his mind than on his muscle. 


& 


Geese as Hoe Hands.—Geese have been penned 
on cotton to eat the grass out of it successfully so 
often, that no doubt need be entertained that 
they can keep the grass out of the drill and will 
not injure the cotton. Some laugh at the idea 
of using geese for hoe hands, others think it too 
much trouble to fence them in, still others say 
only a lazy man would resort to such a method 
of keeping grass down. Only a foolish man will 
spend money to get work done if he can get it 
done for nothing. The geese will do it for noth- 
ing and turn the grass into feathers*and meat, 
things that the market will take just as readily 
as it will the fleecy staple. 


& 


Keeping Ahead is Half the Fight.—Whatever 
plan one may adopt to do away with all or part 
of hoeing in making cotton and corn, he should 
be ready to do and should -do whatever may be 
necessary any time before what would be hoeing 
time arrives. It is possible to neglect the use 
of the harrow or the weeder in the manner ad- 
vised, till the grass or the weeds get so big that 
nothing short of deep plowing will get rid of 
them. A man: who. manages like that will have 
good reason to say that the harrow and the 
weeder are failures, but they need not have been. 
Knowing what one is going to do and being pre- 
pared to doit in time is more than half the fight. 
The harrow and the weeder get over so much 
ground in a short time, that very often—especi- 
ally early in spring—tthe use of either will make 
the young crop plants grow more rapidly enough 
to pay for the work, if not a weed or spear of 





effect his work is having, the crop may be seri- 
eusly injured. It is not necessary to wait till the 


grass were killed. The very fact that the work 


the field in a short time just as soon as condi- 
tions are favorable, while slower methods of 
working the crop would possibly prevent all the 
crop from being worked before bad weather 
would stop the work. Working the soil and kill- 
ing weeds and grass can be done better at a cer- 
tain condition of the soil and of the weather than 
at any other time. Few will be able to get away 
from the use of the hoe wholly in one year; but 
if one gets an ambition to do so finally, he will 
work more closely to it from year to year, and at 
last he ean in the South as well as in other sec- 
tions. 

& 


More Head-Work Before Planting.—The best 
results will not be attained till both corn and 
cottonseed are graded for size or weight, so that 
they can be planted regularly by machinery. And 
at that time the seed will be tested for its ger- 
minating power, before planting. When both 
these things have been done and the planting is 
at the depth best suited to the season and the 
condition of the land, there will almost surely 
grow a stalk wherever a seed is planted. Chop- 
ping to a stand will not have to be done; and 
since the grass can be controlled by other meth- 
ods, even if planting in checks is not done, the 
making of the crop will consist of head-work in 
leisure hours before planting and mule work af- 
ter planting. Any intelligent man who will set 
about to inform himself, can get bulletins to in- 
struct him how to do each of these two things; 
and ordinary intelligence will enable him to do 
them well. It is to be expected that the majority 
will dismiss the matter by saying, ‘“‘O, that won’t 
do,” or, “I haven’t time to do that kind of work.”’ 
That kind of work is going to be done. The men 
who lead in doing it are going to lead in making 
money by farming. By and by such practices 
will become as common as the use of fertilizer is 
to-day. Since this special work of testing ana 
grading seed can, for the most part, be done 
when little other work is likely on the farm, the 
excuse that one does not have time to do it wil} 
not hold. The main problem for each man is, 
whether he will awaken his ambition and confi- 
dence in himself sufficiently for him to do what 
he can do. The easiest way to win a battle is to 
win it before it begins, to remove the necessity 
for it, to make it impossible. By adopting such 
temporary expedients as may be best-for present 
conditions and by working thoughtfully toward 
improved methods, the work-weary slave of the 
hoe can transform himself into a thrifty and joy- 
ous driver of horses. 
& 


Cheaper Production Means Bigger Profits.— 
Never let this one idea get away: A cheaper 
made crop, even if of smaller yield, may net 
more profit. Within the memory of men of mid- 
dle age, it was claimed that self-binders shatter- 
ed off so much grain that wheat and oat harvest- 
ing with binders would reduce the amount of 
saved grain to an unprofitable degree; but crit- 
icism of imperfect machinery and methods had to 
give way before imperfect merit, and large acre- 
ages of wheat and oats became possible in sec- 
tions where labor was scarce. The South is mov- 
ing onward. We get impatient sometimes and 
say it is moving too slowly, but it is moving. It 
will come out all right. That paralyzing word 
“can’t” will have to be curbed a little, and some 
patience and some time will be required; but the 
South is moving. It is going to arrive at the goa) 
of undreamed-of success. The informed mind 
and the watchful eye of the man behind the plow 
—not often .at the endi of the hoe handle—wil 
bring-in the golden future of better things. 

CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





The real cotton bear is the man who ties him- 
self up so that he has to sell his crop when some- 
body else says do it. Another good specimen of 
the genuine cotton bear is the man who has to sell 
cotton to buy something for his family and his 
work stock to eat. 





And while you are about the business of buying 
improved seed corn to plant this spring, be sure 
to buy it only in the ear. Corn on the ear cap 
give you some important information that shelled 
corn always keeps to itself until it is too late for 





can be done so quickly enables one to get over 


the information to do you very much good. 
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A Seed Patch: Every Farmer Should 
Have One. 


Take a Brag Acre or Half Acre With the Best Variety and Best Cultiva- 
tion, Then Select the Best Stalks Year After Year, and You Will 
Soon Have the Best Possible Type of Cotton for Your Lands. 


Every cotton farmer in the South- 
ern States ought to have every year 
a ‘seed patch.”’ 

First of all, he ought to get the 
yariety best adapted to his soil and 
section, and then with a plat of land 
convenient and fertile,—an acre, say 
—-let the seed of this improved va- 
riety be planted to rows four feet 
wide and the stalks thinned te at 
least two feet in the row. It is as- 
sumed that this acre will be prepar- 
ed, fertilized and cultivated in the 
most approved manner. 

The distance in the row and be- 
tween the rows should be regulated 
by the size of the stalk the land will 
produce, since a normal develop- 
ment of each stalk is necessary. 

Each stalk is thus put in compe- 
tition with every stalk in the acre, 
and the one, five, ten, or one hundred 
stalks out of the 3,600 on the acre 
that do best will furnish the seed 
for the second year’s breeding acre. 

The selection of these best stalks 
is the difficult feature of the work, 
and the suecess depends upon the 
ability of the man passing judgment 
to determine which are the best in- 
dividual stalks—best as to their evi- 
dent qualities and power to transmit 
these qualities to future generations 
of plants. As a guide to this selec- 
tion the following qualities are most 
necessary to be determined: 

. Yield. 
2. Per cent of lint. 
. Size of bolls. 
. Earliness. 
. Length of lint. 
. Strength of lint. 
. Uniformity of lint. 
s. Shape of stalk. 

















| 





9. Arrangement or distribution of 
bolls on stalk. 

10. Ease of picking. 

11. Adaptation to soil. 

12. Resistance to disease. 


The gtalks possessing the highest 
development of the above qualities 
should be picked separately, the pro- 
duct of each stalk being kept to it- 
self. If only ten stalks were seleeted 
the first year, seed from only these 
ten should be planted in the second 
year’s breeding plat and the _ seed 
from each stalk planted separately. 
The most convenient plan to pursue 
is to plant one row to the seed of 
each stalk. This is known as the 
stalk row breeding plot. 

The second year’s selections are 
made from these ten rows, and if 
one row shows a development su- 
perior to the other nine, it may be 
advisable to make all selections of 
stalks for the third year’s breeding 
plot from this one row. If stalks 
from more than one row are select- 
ed, each row’s product should be 
kept separate. This plan may and 
should be kept up indefinitely and 
the discarded seed may be used for 
planting the general crop. 

This annual selection of the best 
stalks grown from the best stalks 
will necessarily develop the most de- 
sirable cotton for each farmer’s own 
environment—and this would be of 
incalculable value to the South. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





A good guide to pitch your cotton 
crop by: More bales to the acre, 
fewer acres to the bale, and less cost 
per bale. 





Cotton Seed as a Grain Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: At the meeting 
of the South Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association last summer, 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, the General Man- 
ager of the Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
advanced the idea that cottonseed 
was now one of the principal grain 
crops of the South. Every bale 
of cotton we make produces about 
33 bushels of cottonseed which, 
when manufactured, produce the 
best known food for stock in the 
shape of meal; and the oil is one of 
the most generally used foods in this 
country. 

* * * 


The value of the seed is about 
equal per bushel to the prices paid 
in the grain-producing States for 
corn and oats. Mr. Fitzsimmons said 
that if the same care were taken of 
the cottonseed by the producer as 
is taken of wheat and corn that bet- 
ter products would be made from 
them which would command a high- 
er price and thus enable the manu- 
facturers to pay more for them. If 
the seed were sacked up at the gin 
this object would be accomplished, 
as the séed do not heat when so 
cared for, and a great deal of the 
dirt and trash gotten from the places 
of storage and from the railroad cars 
would be eliminated. The railroads 
of the country encourage such a 
method of handling as they charge 
the same rate per ton for sacked 
seed as they do by the carload for 
seed in bulk, thus enabling a small 
shipper to deliver his seed in sacks 
on the same basis as carload ship- 
pers. 

* * * 


Another source of great damage 
to the seed is their getting wet or 
damp when being hauled to market 
or by being exposed to rain in va- 
rious ways. No one would thing of 
handling wheat in such a way. The 








farmers should be educated to han- 

dle this valuable product of the cot- 

ton plant with more care and intelli- 

gence, and to refrain from selecting 

wet spells in which to haul to mar- 

ket. JAS, A. HOYT. 
Columbia, S. C. 





THE CORN TRAIN. 


Don’t forget the Corn Train, run- 
ning through Eastern North Caro- 
lina this week. In addition to the 
special speakers already mentioned, 
Congressman Small (who is always 
interested in every worthy movement 
looking to the betterment of his dis- 
trict and his people) has secured 
Mr. A. D. Shamel, a famous corn 
expert, from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; while The 
Progressive Farmer will be repre- 
sented by Mr. C. F. Koonce. Carry 
him your renewal and as many new 
suscribers as you can get. Here are 
the dates; go yourself and don’t for- 
get to tell and take your neighbors, 
too: 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

. mi. 
March 
March 
; Ta 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


23—Pinetown, 10-12 a. m. 
23—Plymouth, 2-4 p. m. 
24—Roper, 10-12 a. m. 
24—Belhaven, 2-4 p. m. 
25—Columbia, 10-12 a. m. 
25—Creswell, 1-3 p. m. 
25—Edenton, 8-10 p. m. 
26—Moyock, 10-12 a. m. 
26—Camden, 2-4 p. m. 
26—Elizabeth City, 8-10 


27—Okisko, 9-11 a. m. 
27—Hertford, 11.30-1.30 


28--Washington, 10-12 a.m. 
28—Vanceboro, 2-4 p. m. 
28—New Bern, 8-10 p. m. 
30—Oriental, 10-12 a. m. 
30—Bayboro, 2-4 p. m. 
30—Kinston, 8-10 p. m. 
31—Cove, 10-12 a. m. 
31—Dover, 2-4 p. m. 








Mr. Cotton Farmer, Don’t—Don’t Plant Scrub Seed This Year! 





Without one extra lick of labor, or one extra ounce of fertilizer, you make from 15 to 35 per cent. more by growing 


carefully Bred and Improved varieties. 


“Has Discarded All Other Kinds.”’ 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 27, 1907. 
W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

My Dear Sir:—Replying to your 
favor, inquiring as to how I am 
pleased with your cotton, will say I 
am satisfied to that extent that I 
have discarded ‘‘Floradora”’ and all 
others and am planting it exelusively 
Even with the bad prospects of this 
year, there is no cotton in my sec- 
tion of the county nearly so well 
bolled or of such healthy appear- 
ance. 

My judgment is, no one will plant 
it and thoroughly cultivate without 
discarding all others. It’s my ideal. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM M. RUSS, 
Clerk Superior Court, Wake County. 
“Three Reasons for Planting Simp- 
kins.”’ 
Clayton, N. C., Sept. 3, 1907. 
Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I want to say that I 

am well pleased with your cotton: 





(1) Beeause of its extra earliness. 
It is several weeks ahead of any 
other cotton grown in this section. 
(2) On good land it fruits won- 
derfully, close jointed and leading 
up to every joint from bottom to top. 
(3) It has the correct shape. Long 
limbs at the bottom, with a gradual 
shortening to the top. In fact, it 
seems to be an ideal cotton plant. 
Respectfully, 
ROM H. GOWER. 


“Superior to Any I Have Ever 
Raised.”’ 


W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 
This is to certify that I have 
planted Simpkins Prolific cotton for 
two years and find it to be superior 
to any I have ever raised. I spe- 
cially recommend it to this section of 
the country, the yield never being 
less than 40 pounds lint per 100 
pounds seed cotton, and often more, 
and a much greater yield per acre. 
Very truly, 


W. L. CLINE. 
Conover, N. C. 





And for North Carolina and South Carolina Farmers there is no other equal to 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 


“THE EARLIEST AND MOST PROLIFIC COTTON 


IN THE SOUTH ”—Ten Days Earlier than King. 
READ WHAT THESE PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS SAY ABOUT IT. 


*“One-Third More Bolls.”’ 
W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—The “Simpkins Cot- 
ton,’’ which I have twelve acres in, 
is, on an average, about six feet high, 
and I think it has fully one-third 
more bolls on it than any other cot- 
ton I have on my farm. If it had 
not rained for the last eight weeks 
excessively, I do believe I would av- 
erage on the twelve acres two bales 
to the acre. At your leisure, trust- 
ing to hear from you, I am, 


B. F. KEITH. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


“Better Limbed and Better Fruited.” 


W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

“Simpkins Prolific’ is better 
limbed and better fruited thus far, 
not so much inclined to run to weed 
as the King Cotton, near which it is 
planted Iam, so far, much pleased 
with your variety. 

Yours very truly, 


R. H. JONES. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





“JT Shall Plant No Other.” 


Clayton, N. C., Feb. 17, 1908. 
Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Friend:—It gives me great 
pleasure to recommend your cotton, 
as the earliest and most prolific va- 
riety I have ever planted. I sHall 
plant no other. For me it was all 
you claimed for it. 

Wishing you success. 

Respectfully, 
J. WALTER MYATT. 


“Lint is Longer.” 

W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—This is to certify that 
I ginned Simpkins Prolific cotton 
this season, grown by R. A. Rowe, 
W. L. Cline, W. E. Killian and oth- 
ers. The lint is longer and better 
quality and makes more lint per 100 
pounds seen cotton than any I have 
ever ginned. 

R. M. BUMGARNER. 
Hickory, N. C. 


And to induce every Progressive Farmer reader to plant a better variety of Cotton this year, I now make this Special 30-day 


Offer to North Carolina and South Carolina Farmers: 
80 cents; 50 to 100 bushels at 75 cents. 


Order at once. 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 


One to 25 bushels at $1 per bushels; 25 bushels or more at 
References: Raleigh Banking and Trust Co. 


Address 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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How to Help Yourself to Hold Your 
Cotton. 


First Move Your Smoke-House—Wit 


in the West You Cannot Expect to be Independent—Devote Some of 
Your Cotton Acreage to Raising Corn and Meat and Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: Before we farm- 
ers go too far in setting our stakes 
for this year, will it not be worth 
while for us to take a sensible view 
of things and see ‘‘where we are 
at?” We ought to look at things 
from a business standpoint and see 
if we cannot arrange our affairs this 
year so as to meet any emergency 
that may arise. 


Home-Raised Hog and Hominy. 


As you well know, we have just 
passed through a terrible money 
panic and while things at present 
look hopeful, they are by no means 
settled, nor will they be for some 
time to come. The groundswell from 
such a terrible upheaval will make 
things quite rough for a_ time at 
least. Therefore, for this year, I 
think it eminently proper for us to 
keep out of debt as much as possible 
and make every effort we are capa- 
ble of to raise plenty of home-sup- 
plies. Plenty of hog and hominy 
should be the farmer’s slogan for 
this year. This rule holds good any 
year; but for this year, especially, it 
is mandatory. It is a_ self-evident 
fact that no farmer can be independ- 
ent or even have the appearance of 
it, with his corn-crib and smoke- 
house in Chicago or St. Louis. The | 
cotton farmer may hold up under it | 
longer than some others, but in the} 
final wind-up his end is the same. 





Don’t Depend on Cotton for Your 
Rations. 

The curse of this gigantic folly, 
the buying of food stuffs year after 
year bears upon the cotton farmer 
in more ways than one. In his great 
battle for better prices against the 
bear element of the whole world, no 
one thing has given him so much 
trouble or has so stood in the way of 
his success and weakened his posi- 
tion so much as the fact that a large 
portion of cotton farmers were in 
debt for food stuffs for both man 
and beasts. All experience has shown 
that it is exceedingly difficult and al- 
most impossible for any farmer to 
hold his cotton who buys his rations; 
that is, without greatly embarrassing 
his creditor, and this should never be 
done if possible to prevent it. Debt 
is, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, a hard master. But 
debt made by buying home supplies 
which can be so easily raised is a pre- 
ventable blunder, thereby making it 
almost equal to a crime. With our 
present knowledge of improved agri- 





h Your Smoke-House and Corn Crib 


everlasting disgrace for any South- 
ern farmer to be caught buying his 
rations again, unless he has made an 
honest effort to raise it and shall 
have been prevented by unavoidable 
circumstances. 


Raise Supplies on Some of Your Cot- 
ton Land. 


Putting into practice this first 
step to all-round good farming, the 
raising of home supplies will, in it- 
self, help to solve the cotton acreage 
problem, and this problem is always 
an exceedingly difficult one to man- 
age. It will be worth more in this 
direction by actually requiring and 
using some of the best acres that 
would otherwise be planted to cot- 
ton for the purpose of raising your 
home supplies. Do this, cotton farm- 
er, and the royal road to higher 
prices for your great staple, cotton, 
will be made straight, smooth and 
easy! You will be a man witha 
country, therefore a better citizen! 
Isn’t it worth a trial? 


How to Meet Your Opponents. 


Fail to do this and you fall back 
once more into the “slough of de- 
spond” and your frantic efforts to 
force Wall Street to his knees will 
end in failure! Well do they know 
the fact that an empty larder is a 
mighty poor thing for a farmer to 
wage a stiff fight on. But with your 
cribs full of corn, with your smoke- 
houses full of meat, with hay in the 
stack and potatoes in the cellar, with 
plenty of milk and butter, to say 
nothing of spare-ribs and back-bone 
and fried chicken in abundance, 
where is that man, or combination of 
men, who can put their feet upon 
your neck with impunity? 

Carry out the above plan and the 
rising curtain reveals a changed 
scene. You are once more able to 
meet your opponents upon an equal 
footing. You can roll your cotton or 
any other commodity under your 
shelter and defy the world or force 
them to give you a fair and just com- 
pensation for all your outlay of sweat 
and toil. Until you have accomplish- 
ed this one thing, the raising of 
home supplies, your nose will ever 
continue to rub upon the grindstone 
of poverty and hard times. 

Farmers, can’t you see the point? 
If so, why not put it into effect? If 
I see things in their true light, it’s a 
mighty good time to begin. 

S. H. HOBBS. 





culture, it ought to be considered an 


Sampson Co., N. C. 








Who is the Worst Cotton Bear ? 


Is It Not the Cotton Farmer Who 


Messrs. Editors: There is no coun- 
try on earth that has the natural 
advantages that the South has. We 
can grow all of the necessaries of 
life, and a great many of the lux- 
uries. The Southern farmer has the 
power to stand on the walls of inde- 
pendence in a few years and pro- 
claim to the world that he is king. 
Suppose all farmers of the South 
were to unite and make their farms 
self-sustaining. They could not do 
this and raise too much cotton. But 
they could sell their cotton and put 
the money in the bank, instead of 
putting it on their accounts for sup- 
plies—supplies they can raise with 
less labor than they can raise the 
cotton to buy the supplies with. 
Think for yourselves, brother farm- 
ers. Stop letting the other fellow 
think for you. Make farming a busi- 
ness. Is it not better to raise a few 


Does Not Raise His Supplies? 


supplies for less than their cost on 
the market and retain the price of 
the cotton, than to raise an annual 
cotton crop for less than that cost? 
For instance, take a few acres, plant 
in different needed articles, keep an 
account of the labor that it takes to 
make and gather them, then some 
cotton. Keep an’ account against 
each crop, and see if you do not 
make more for your day’s work with 
the other crops than you do for your 
cotton work. 

One thought here: If you have 
everything you need on your table, 
except meat, you do not need much 
meat. If you have everything you 
need, except money, you do not need 
much money. 


to the other fellow. 


I would rather have 
one bale of cotton and it be mine, 
than to have fifty and it all belong 
I was in com- 


time ago of equal capacity as myself; | 
and he said he had sold 150 bales, 
and had not paid his debts. I told 
him I had sold one, and had paid | 
mine. I live at home, and live like | 
a king. He does not—he lives on/| 
supplies made in the North, and lives 
tough. 

G. R. TOWNSEND. 


Editorial Comment: That hits the 
nail on the head—what we save en- 
riches us. What comes 
hands and goes out without leaving 
a profit behind will never en- 
rich us. The average cotton farm- 
er is the most effective cotton bear 
the world has ever seen. He is the 
producer of distressed cotton, the 
kind that has to go to market irre- 
spective of price. The producer of 
one bale can in all probability hold 
that one bale off the market long 
enough so that in a term of years 
he will make much profit on one 
bale per year as the grower of dis- 
tressed cotton makes on five or ten 
bales. 


Wants More Like Mr. Lee. 
Messrs. Editors: Your paper gets 
better every number, and if our 
Southern States could get such immi- 
grants as J. Lewis Lee, of Conway, 
I say let them come. 





Z. B. McCOY. 
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Lichtest Draft Plows 


Over 75 per cent of the draft of a plow comes 
in front of the line at which the man in the 
illustration above is pointing. 
This is the “wedge” that cuts, lifts and 
starts the furrow-slice to turning. . 
The shape of a plow at this point determines 
whether the draft is to be heavy or light. 


All 
John 
Deere 
Plow 
Bottoms 


are ‘‘narrow 
waisted’’ and 
shaped to enter 
the ground the way 
a thin wedge 
splitsa lpg. John 
Deere plows are 
the lightest draft 





You send out a paper of untold 
value, not only to the individual re- 
ceiver, but to the whole system of 
our State’s agricultural development. 


er who can read to have it, and be- 
lieve it would pay the State to make 
a special appropriation to this end. 
Mrs. G. H., Onslow Co., N. C. 








I would be glad for every poor farm- | 


plows in the 
world. 


The Finest Booklet of the kind ever pub- 
lished will pe sent free to you for the asking. 
It is full of handsome pictures of ancient and 
modern plows, plowing scenes from all coun- 
tries and contains an interesting story. 

Write for booklet . 

Ask for it by number !!. 
Paper, 


||| Deere & Company, Moline, Ill, U. S. A. 
i! ——t 
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WRITE FOR FARTICULARS: 


“GETTER LULTIVAITON LARGER CROPS 


ae AVERYS RED KING” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA,GA. NEW ORLEANS, 1A. SHREVEPORT LA. 
DALLAS.TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. gf 


BALANCE FRAME CULTIVATOR 


MADE WITH S/X STYLES OF GANGS. THE DRAFT /S 
O/RECT FROM ENOS OF GANGS WHICH MAKES 
/T IMPOSSIBLE TO. RACK OR STRAIN THE FRA/ME. 
THE WEIGHT OF FRAME BALANCES THE GANGS. 


EASILY ADJUSTED 70 SuiT THE FANCY 


OF THE OPERATOR. 
B.FAVERY & SONS. 


INCORPORATED 


LOW/SV/LLE. KY. 

















No Setback on Account of Bad Weather if You Use 


MALLORY’S ALL-STEEL ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION PERFECTION PLOW, 





PRICE 


The points and wings 
styles, and it will do any 









forages, The points can 


$1iS.0o. 


It’s a Perfect Clay ‘‘Rouster,"’ and a Great Labor Savor. The Most Wonderful Plow in Existence. 


will change and interchange to make 13 different 
mode of work that can be done with plows, It’s 


light enough for two ordinary mules and strong enough for four, and will last 


be sharpened, and will outwear 4 to 6 cast points, 


The Subsoiler, the smallest in the set, is worth the price of the whole com- 
bination, The Double Turner for hill-siding ‘* Beats the World,” 
With this set of plows, by Mallory’s mode, land can be prepared 10 to 12 


inches deep and have the rows laid off in less 
time than it would take to turn it broadcast 
4to5inches deep, It will 
Absolutely Keep Land from Washing. 
We guarantee it to give Perfect 
Satisfaction, You can’t afford not to 


know more about it, Write at once for free 
Catalogue giving full description, Mallory’s 


Improved Mode of Plowing, price, etc, If you never buy the plow you will be richly reward- 
ed for reading the Catalogue, Talk to your neighbors about this, 


Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Write and 
let us tell 
you more 
about 


plants, 


If you 








pany 


with a brother farmer some- 


Strength of frame and flexibility of teeth are combined in the 
York Improved Weeder. 
steel with round points 
No clogging. ; 
improved Weeder, examine it caretully, and you will see that it has 
the advantages of efficiency and economy over all other weeders. 


The teeth are made of square spring 
Being narrow they do not injure the 
Ask your dealer to show you The York 


rdealer doesn’t setl this weeder, we will sell it to 


you direct. Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills al- 
ways give satisfaction—durable, perfect in operation. 
Write for our free catalogue. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St York, Pa. 
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Good Cotton Farming Methods. 


Methods of Preparation, Cultivation, and Soil-Enrichment Successfully 


Practiced by 


Dr. McLendon, 


By Dr. W. J. MeLendon, Anson Co., N. C. 


As cotton planters we are con- 
fronted by conditions to-day that a 
few years ago were unknown. Then 
labor was cheap and plentiful, and 
“forty acres, a nigger and a mule’”’ 
was the slogan; to-day we have the 
mule and forty acres, but the labor 
is gone, or worthless. Now, how are 
we to overcome this labor problem, 
cultivate our lands and_ hold the 
monopoly as a cotton country? 


Begin a Year Ahead. 


To the solving of this problem let 
us now direct ourselves. The first 
step in cotton. culture, under exist- 
ing conditions, is the proper prepa- 
ration of the land. Say we have our 
lands divided into suitable sections, 
and we wish to use one section for 
cotton next year, then begin the 
preparation by growing small grain 
of some kind, following with peas, 
using 400 pounds of ash element per 
acre, put in broadcast or with drill, 
and one to two bushels of peas per 
acre. When the peas are beginning 
to ripen, if you have stock or can 
purchase some to consume hay, cut 
the peas and feed to stock, taking 
good care of the manure, and apply 
to land. This is the most profitable 
way to use the pea crop; but if you 
have no stock, and won’t buy, then 
turn under after frost all the peas, 
grass, ete., thus putting into your 
land vegetable matter that will be 
converted into cotton and pay a 
large dividend on the investment. 
Never, under any circumstances, mow 
the peas from the poor places in the 
field. Your purpose should be to have 
your fields ef a uniform fertility, 
producing cotton of equal size and 
fruitage upon each acre; so look 
earefully after the poor spots. 


Plowing the Stubble Under. 


The best plow that I have any ac- 
quaintance with is the Reversible 
Disk. It turns any stubble that may 
be on the land, giving it a rotary mo- 
tion that mixes the stubble soil and 
subsoil as no other plow does. Plow 
the land about two inches deeper 
than it was plowed last. Follow plow: 
ing with half a bushel of rye, har- 
rowed in, per acre. Next spring, 
when the land is dry enough to work 
and before the rye begins to head. 
take a disc harrow and sharpen each 
disc well, then set disc to run about 
three inches deep and run it over the 
rye. This cuts it up and works it 
into the land; in about one week run 
harrow in opposite direction, setting 
discs to run five to six inches; in 
many instances two harrowings will 
do; sometimes and on some lands 
it will take three. This is all the 
work that is necessary before putting 
in fertilizer. 


Fertilizing and Planting. 
Use as much fertilizer as you are 


willing to buy, based upon _ the 
amount of vegetable matter turned 
under and the general fertility of 
the soil not to exceed 1,000 pounds 
per acre, unless the land is rich. 
Poor land devoid of humus will not 
bear heavy applications of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Quite a large amount 
of fertilizers is lost each year by 
such methods. 


Cotton rows, as a general rule, 
should be about four feet apart. 
Open furrow and on sandy land put 
about half the fertilizer in drill and 
apply the remainder during cultiva- 
tion of crops. On stiff and clay lands 
the whole amount can be used before 
planting. Where more than 600 
pounds of fertilizers are used I pre- 
fer to use two-thirds of the amount 
breadeast and harrow in before lay- 
ing off rows; balance in opening fur- 
row. Cover with disc harrow, throw- 
ing all the dirt to the center. This 
at one trip makes the ridge upon 
which the cotton is to be planted. 
This can be done with a reversible 
disc harrow. It does all the work 
that a non-reversible one will do and 
many other kinds a cotton grower is 
in need of. 

Any good planter is all right; use 
on sandy and light lands from one 
to one and a half bushels of seed per 
acre; on stiff lands use two bushels. 
The variety of cotton you plant 
should be determined by characte) 
of soil and location. 


Method of Cultivation. 


When you see the ground begin 
to crack along the rows, then com- 
mence the cultivation. Do not wait 
for the cotton to come up. Where 
you have crust formed by rains, run 
across the rows with a light iron 
tooth smoothing harrow with teeth 
set so they will not drag up the cot- 
ton. In four to six days run diagon- 
ally across the rows again, and re- 
peat in a few days, going in opposite 
direction; now take the weeder and 
run it straight across the rows, then 
diagonally in both ways, going over 
once a week until the cotton is four 
or five inches high. If this work is 
well done it needs no hoeing up to 
this time. Now, go over with hoes, 
thinning to stand and clearing all 
grass left by harrow and weeder. On 
light lands and where there is no 
crust use the weeder from the start. 
After hoeing, if your land is such 
that cultivators can be used, by all 
means use them; cultivators that 
will work a row at one trip; use 
these as long as you can straddle the 
cotton, then finish with the open and 
shut kind; they will plow a middle 
at one trip. All cultivation should 
be shallow, deeper when the cotton 
is small, using great care not tu 
break the small feeding roots as they 





extend through the land. They are 





ly needed is the produetion of 
live stock: and good farming in 
complaining of thin worn soils. 





A Question Every Cotton Farmer 
Must Face. 


Are we always going to complain of thin worn soils and al- 
ways gamble on fertilizers, or are we going to build up the soil 
till it is no longer poor and worn? 
confronts every cotton farmer in the South. 


ton and raises no forage and feeds no stock and makes little or 
no manure is going to be left by the procession. 


This is the question that 
What is imperative- 
good forage and the feeding of 
place of planting all cotton and 
The man who tries to grow cot- 


W. F. MASSEY. 











doing the work for you, searching 
for plant food in every square inch 
of soil, so break as few of them as 
possible. Keep the middle clear of 
grass at all times. 

How late we can cultivate cotton 
depends upon the season, sometimes 
the last week in July, at others keep 
it up until middle of August. Every 
man must be saved from ruin at 
times by breaking the crust and stop- 
ping the evaporation of the water, 
allowing the cotton roots to get it in- 
stead of the air. 

I have given a plan for the culti- 
vation of a cotton crop of a normal 
year; this will have to be changed 
under unusual conditions; for  in- 
stance, if you have much rain about 
and just after the cotton comes up, 
and the grass gets two to three 
leaves, then the harrow and weeder 
will have to be laid aside and other 
tools used. 





Where to Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 











(See other ads on Page 14.) 


BUY YOUR 


SEEDS 


FROM 


Diggs & Beadles 


THE SEED MERCHANTS 
VA. 


RICHMOND, = - 


We are headquarters for superior 
Seeds of all kinds. Garden and Flower 
Seeds. Grass and Clover Seeds, Cow 
Peas, Field Beans. Seed Potatoes, Onion 
Sets, ete (Our Extra Early Sunlight 
Potatoes are acknowledged the earliest, 
best and most profitable Potato ever 
offered the potato growers of the 
South ) 

Write today for our free catalogue of 
Seeds and Poultry Foods. 


SEED CORN. 


Dodson’s Prolific Shoe Peg. 


Grown from special field se- 
lected seed for years. Has 
medium ears, long grain and 
small cob. One and a half 
measures in ear make one 











shelled. : : : : 
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R. F. D, No. 3, Pinnacle, N, C. 





COTTON. 


Every planter, large or small, rich cr 
poor write to B W. Hawkins, Noua, 
Ga , for history and descriptive circu- 
lar of his Extra Prolific Cotton and 
price of seed. It costs you nothing to 
get ani will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Quick maturing and 
will m»ke three bales per acre. 














Superior both 
in growth and 
nutritive qual- 
ities. Our En- 
silage Corn has a- 
chieved a big rep- 


Wood’s Virginia 
Ensilage Corn, sis; sic 


We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 
Cow Peas, Sorghums, Millets, Crimson 
Clover, etc- Prices quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood’s Crop Special, 
giving interesting information about Farm 
Seeds. Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 





COCKE’S PROLIFIC SEED CORN 


$150 bushel f-. o. b. Raleigh or Creedmore. 
Makes about 4% more than ordinary corn, will 
ship on ear. A. C. RAY, Rogers’ Store, N. C 





For Farm and Garden 
SEED 


At Rock Bottom Prices, Write 


—=C. R. BAIRD CO.— 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Grains and Grasses—Seed Oats, Clover, 
Red-top. Timothy, Millet, Cane, Blue- 
grass, Orchard Grass, Alfalfa, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Bermuda, Johnson Grass, Seed 


Corn Potatoes, Garden Seed, Onion Sets, 
Cotton Seed Products and Feed of all 
kinds. 

Drop a postal for my prices before 
buying elsewhere. 








PLANT EXGELSIOR GOTTON 


——_AN D—— 


CET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth See our 
circu ar “How to 


Grow Three 
Bales per Acre.” 


Price, 10 bu. $10, 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


Will vield 50 per cent. more than 
any other variety. We guarantee 
our seed pure and true to name, 
Price of Corn, $2.50 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S. G. 








Cook's Improved Cotton 





After a two years’ trial of this cotton I 
am fully convinced that there is none 
better grown. Fine, large bolls yielding 
for me at my gin 40 percentlint. Easi- 
est of all to pick out, as a picker can, 
with same exertion, pick one-third more 
per day than other varieties. Seed care- 
fully selected for planting. 
~— $1 00 per bushel, f. o. b. Enfield, 
88 os ay oe we 2 


C. A. Williams, Ringwood, N. C. 


Cotton Seed. 


Toole Early Prolific, Excelsior Early Prolific, 
Floradora (24c. Boston last year). Strong, 
carefully bred, and ginned. $1.00 per bushel, 5 
to 10 bushels, 75c. Large lots, special price. 

TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tool’s Extra Prolific - - 
Rogers Big Round Boll - pity 


Mortgage Lifter - - = = 

All of these seeds are extra select. $1.00 per 
bushel up to five bushels; up to ten bushels 90c, 
up to twenty-five bushels 80c; up to fifty bush- 
els 75c, over that 65c. 


FRED W. LAW. pox2i, Darlington,8&.C. 




















The Cox, or Yellow Bloom Cotton. 


This cotton produced for me last year on 
one-half acre 1720 pounds of seed cotton, mak- 
ing 678 Pounds Lint Cotton on half acre. 

Seed carefully selected. and ginned at private 
ginnery. A limited supply for sale at One 
Dollar per bushel, f. o. b. 

J. L, BUNCH, 
McColl, S, C. 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s pro- 
lific seed corn, Co‘ ton Seed, Cane seed, 
Millet, and seed sweet potatoes. Write 
for prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., -:- Hickory, N. C. 
Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn 


Grown on upland. Sold only inthe 
ear. $1.75 per bushel of 70 pounds. 


Cash with order. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


T. B. PARKER, - 
BRANCH'S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 











ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 


grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 

Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 

grown. loz. 15e—20z. 25e—4 02. 40e—+4 lb. 60c—1 Ib. 
$1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 

“la»ual on melon culture with all 


M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Coiumbia Co., Georgia, 






Seed Annual. 
orders. 
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Four Things to Think About. 


President McKinnon Mentions Some Things About Which the Cotton 


Growers Should Do Some 


Messrs. Editors: Let me empha- 
size through The Progressive Farmer 
a few things which our cotton grow- 
ers should consider just now while 
pitching the crop of 1908. 

1. Prepare to make some cotton 
and prepare thoroughly, but consid- 
er first that a very small crop was 
made last year—at least two mil- 
lion bales less than would have been 
made with good season--and yet with 
this great shortage something has 
kept us from getting for this crop 
what it is worth. 

2. Consider second, what that 
something is that has kept the price 
down and if you know we’ll not have 
it to contend with next year, you 
need not consider that any further. 
But unless you know that, then con- 
sider what will be the result if you 
make a large or even normal crop 
this year. 

3. Then consider again, that if 
something should be in the way this 
fall, you with a big debt and the 
world with a big crop, what would 
become of you and those depending 
on you? 

4. Then go to your barns and see 
if you have a surplus of feed stuffs 





Hard Thinking Now. 

for the whole farm for this year. 
Then inventory your smokehouse 
and see if there is plenty of meat 
for the entire farm. If you have 
this surplus of meats and feed stuffs 
that you raised on your own farm, 
you are not so much interested in 
this something that has kept the 
price down in 1907 and 1908. Even 
then you might put in a few more 
acres for feed to sell some neighbor, 
or your near-by town. But if your 
inventory discloses that you didn’t 
raise these things last year, then go 
over your farm carefully and select 
enough acres to insure that you 
make a surplus of feeds next year, 


prepare it well and plant in feed 
products, and in this way reduce 


the acreage devoted to cotton for 
the year 1908 and avoid the making 
of a large crop until we are certain 
that that something, that keeps us 
from selling a small crop. at_ its 
worth, is out of the way. 

I will probably have more to say 
about this something and the acre- 
age question next week. 

A. J. McKINNON, 
President N. C. Division Southern 
Cotton Association. 


What’s a Pound of Cotton Worth When 
Manufactured ? 


Some 


ltye-Opening Facts Which Mr. 


Charles Cotton Moore Learned 


From His Scales and Yardstick, Convincing Him That the Farmer 


Should Get More for His Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: What is the cost 
of converting lint cotton into cloth, 
and the cost per pound of manu- 
factured articles? How many yards 
of cloth will one pound of cotton 
make? There is money in cotton; 
who gets it? 

L. M. HUNTER, M.D. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


(Answer by C. C. Moore.) 


As to the value of a pound of cot- 
ton when manufactured into cloth, a 
calculation can be made with the as- 
sistance of the yard stick and scales. 

Brown domestic which sells at 7 
cents per yard measures 4 yards to 
the pound, and the value would be 
28 cents per pound. 

Gingham and_ shirt-waist goods 
run about 6 yards to the pound. 
This at 10 cents per yard makes the 
value 60 cents per pound. I have 
been informed by manufacturers 
that the cost of manufacturing this 
class of goods has been close to six 
cents per pound. 

Lawns running about 14 to 16 
yards per pound of cotton, selling 
at 10 cents per yard, shows a value 
per pound of from $1.40 to $1.60. 

This class of goods is cheaply 
manufactured; evidently there is 
quite a profit in them to the manu- 
facturer. 

Mercerized cottons which sell at 
from 40 to 75 cents per yard, meas- 
ure about 6 to 8 yards to the pound. 
Here a pound of cotton runs up to 
a value of from $2.50 to $6.00. 

Mulls and other light weight cot- 
ton goods which sell at 40 to 50 
cents per yard, measure out near 16 
yards to the pound, making the value 
of a pound of cotton in this shape 
about $7, or say $3,500 for a 500- 
pound bale of cotton. Many farm- 
ers think their part of the transac- 
tion would be conservative if they 
received 15 cents per pound, or $75 
per bale of 500 pounds. 

* * * 

Southern people should bear in 
mind that a great quantity of cot- 
ton is manufactured into the higher 





priced goods, that, 
sections of the world; if the South 
does not receive a fair proportion 
for the raw cotton, she cannot par- 
ticipate in the profits on manufac- 
ture. 


The class of goods manufactured 
in the South do not sell to the trade 
at high prices; for that reason the 
foreign manufacturers should be 
made to pay a fair price for the 
cotton they use. 

* * * 

The Southern Cotton Association 
has accomplished great good in 
bringing the South to realize what 
cotton really means. Three years 
back, the Southern farmer had not 
thought a great deal about the des- 
tination of his cotton. Now he is 
thinking, and thinking so loud that 


too, in distant 


his thoughts are heard across the 
Atlantic. 
When he realizes that he must 


join forces with his neighbor, hold 
frequent neighborhood meetings for 
consultation and for forming plans 
through which he can realize a value 
for his cotton we will see a new 
condition in the South, and _ the 
South will receive a larger propor- 
tion of the above values of cotton. 
Cc. C. MOORE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Alamance Alliance Meets April 9th 
at Graham. 


Messrs. Editors: The Alamance 
County Farmers’ Alliance will meet 
in Graham, N. C., April 9, 1908. 
This is an important meeting. Let 
every Sub-Alliance in the county 
hold a meeting and elect delegates 
to this county meeting which will be 
held on the second Thursday in 
April, 1908. Don’t forget the date. 
We want to see every Sub-Alliance 
represented. Bro. H. M. Cates, our 
State lecutrer will be with us. Come 
out, brethren, and hear him explain 
what our Alliance is doing in the 
State. J. H. WALKER, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 





Burlington, N. C. 


The Tubular 7 


) Vill Give Service 
Separator 


for a Lifetime 



















We gave a Tubular the equivalent of a Fifty-years Run and it 
showed no wear and was good for fifty years more. 


We’ve proved the Tubular,and recommend it to dairymen on 
test. 


We furnish an unlimited guarantee, because we know how the 
Tubular’s built and that it will give long service. 


Here’s our Guarantee: Here’s the Tubular Test: 





























Guaranteed Forever 
We guarantee Tubular Separator ere Sern ea Loui ode 
cece against defects in either aoa steteeeeeeaes No. 9 Tubular 
material or workmanship, and agree to ated capacity per hour..... 900 pounds 
pd ogee free 6 en ae art or ELGUrS If GPSIAHGN 66 siececcs cease 2,600 
parts of same which may have become > 
unfit for service because of original de- Pounds separated ic ae api 
fects, providing the damaged parts Revolutions of crank.... ..... 6,837,480 
are returned to our factory. The Revolutions of bowl...... 2,496 ,000,000 
term of this guarantee is unlimited and Oil used 61% t 
our agreement will be fulfilled any time. ~.  a ta laataca ac fs = 
Repairs necessitated by ordinary wear Time Oiling.. ... eee sees About 8 minutes 
and tear, accidents, abuse, etc., are not Time adjusting ......0. sss 10 minutes 
included in this warranty. Repairs "5 cents 
The thawies Separates Oo. ve seen eeeceeeneeesceees oes 
West Chester, Pa. © 

















At the end of the twenty-fourth week we madea very careful examination of 
this Tubular. We found that two of the nine balls in the frictionless bearing sup- 
porting the bowl were beginning to wear unevenly. Topreserve perfect balance 
we replaced the nine old balls in this bearing with nine newones. After making 
this small repair the machine ran 28 weeks longer and finished a full year without 
needing further repairs or adjustment. The exchange of balls costing only 75 cents 
and ten minutes work, yet made the machine as good as new. 


Did you ever hear of any other sort of a separator giving a test or a 
guarantee like these? Good for a lifetime? 






Don’t you think both are conditions of value to dairymen, and of pride 
for the Tubular manufacturers? 




















Wouldn’t other separators gladly furnish like evidence and assurance 
if they could? And isn’t it because of inability to meet such standards that 
they don’t offer equal proofs and guarantees? 


No bowl except a suspended bowl could meet such conditions as the 
Tubularcan. But there isn't any other suspended bowl in the whole coun- 
try—all the others are supported. There’s the difference—and a lifetime of 
service is a part of Tubular accomplishment. 


Never an explosion with a Tubular—only ‘‘barrel’’ and ‘‘bucket bowls’’ 
do that. No oil waste with a Tubular; no drip, no dirt, no lost oiler, no 
oil-holes nor cups to clean out, yet the perfect lubrication which is a condition 
of long time, easy running. 


Write for Catalogue No. 283. Let us tell you about cream separating 
and what the Tubular can earn—save—for you in your home dairy. No cost 
to you to get information—and if you have a good herd and no Tubular 
we can tell you how to get more profit from your cows than you get now. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 









Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ilis. San Francisco, Calif. 








‘NONE EQUAL TO THE HYDE! 


Hyde’s Improved Diverse Cultivator is the 
most wonderfully useful SIMPLE implement 
ever devised for the farmer’s manifold uses and 
needs! So light of draught, and so perfectly 
balanced that a boy and pony can go over 
crops in half the usualtime. Youcan cultivate 
early and often; grass and weeds will never get 
a start in any kind of season. 

The frame stands high, never chokes or 
injures plants. It is simple, strong, durable; 
is so cheap and does such valuable work that 
proper economy on the farm DEMANDS its 
purchase and use. Don’t consider any other make. 

Its spread covers more ground than any other, and it is 
the only cultivator which can be used with horse on side of 
row. Itissodiverse in its uses that it is necessary in one 
form or another in the preparation of land f10m planting to 
the laying by of crops, and keeps the ground in the highest 
state of cultivation with the lowest amount of work, 

Write for catalogue illustrating its resources to 


A. B. HYDE & CO., Newnan, Ga. 
Manufactured by SOUTHERN PLOW CO., Dallas, Texas 

















The above shape for 
plowing cotton the sec- 
ond time, or after being 
thinned to a stand. 
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Plant Pure Bred Seed of a Good Variety. 


these distances (rows and spaces) ac- 
cording to the strength of the soil 


like the Mississippi bottoms, give 






full distance between the rows so as 


And Then Improve It Year by Year Through Careful Selection on Your 


and the 
plants. 


usual size of 


the cotton 


to make a broad ridge for the plants 
and provide for surface drainage. 





ga 
wna itso 




















Own Farm. 


C. B. Williams, Director North Carolina Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


In our variety tests we have had 
some varieties to yield from 500 to 
800 pounds of seed: cotton per acre 
more than other varieties in the 
same tests and grown under identi- 
eal conditions of soil, fertilization 
and cultivation. By increasing their 
annual yield through planting the 
best varieties by only fifty pounds of 
seed eotton to the acre, at four and 
one-half cents per pound, the farm- 
ers of North Carolina alone could 
add $2,250,000 a year to their 
profits. 


What Variety Shall I Plant? 


In a general way in all the tests 
that have been made it has been 
found that varieties having large 
bolls and seed and possessing well 
branched, vigorous growing stalks, 
covered thoroughly with bolls and 
leaves, as Russell’s Big Boll and Cul- 
pepper’s Improved, and some other 
similar kinds, are the ones that have 
generally produced the largest num- 
bers of pounds of lint cotton per 
acre, i. e. when they are grown un- 
der soil and climatic conditions that 
will permit their complete matur- 
ity before frost. These are late ma- 
turing varieties and it should be re- 
membered that late maturity in an 
upland cotton is a favorable factor 
to large yield if complete maturity 
is made. 

In selecting a variety one must not 
be guided entirely by total yield of 
seed cotton, for often between two 
varieties producing about the same 
quantity per acre, the one with the 
smaller yield should be chosen be- 
cause of its production of a larger 
amount of lint and higher selling 
price of total products (lint and 
seed.) It should be remembered 
that the lint sells for from eight to 
fifteen times as much per pound as 
seed. 

It must be remembered that for 





the Piedmont South and portions 
just west of it, on a red clay soil 
which warms up slowly in the 
spring, the larger bolled varieties 
will not as a general thing do so 
well, as they will not mature thor- 
oughly before frost catches them; 
hence, an early maturing variety 
such as King’s Improved will do best 
here. This is also true for the aver- 
age season, in a general sense, for 
any portion of the South having cold 
and poorly drained soils. 


Don’t Buy Your Seed at Random. 


Above alk things, the practice of 
securing seed for planting at ran- 
dom from the gin should not be fol- 
lowed, for it eannot possibly be 
known whether the seed thus ob- 
tained are» produced on stalks that 
bore few-or many bolls. If seeds of 
the former kind are secured, then 
the tendency of these seed when 
planted will be to producs stalks 
that will bear a small number of 
bolls and hence small yields and vice 
versa. Another serious objection to 
securing seed from the gin is that 
we usually wait till late and get seed 
from last picking which are poorest 
of all the produced by the plants. 


And Remember This. 


It must be remembered that as 
intelligent feeding and good care 
stand to animal improvement, so 
does proper fertilization and _ thor- 
ough cultivation of the soil stand to 
plant improvement. If proper food 
and care are not furnished both 
plants and animals, improvement 
will not only be possible, but retro- 
gression inevitable. With the same 
thought and care, the results are ob- 
tained much faster with plants than 
with animals, as a completed growth 
is secured in one year with most 
agricultural plants, while with ani- 
mals it requires several years. 


How to Get a Good Stand of Cotton. 
Valuable Suggestions by Dr. D. N. Barrow in Charge of Farm Demon- 
stration Work in South Carolina. 


A thorough preparation is more 
than half the cultivation. Do not 
plant either cotton or corn before 
the land is worked into a fine seed- 
bed even if planting is a little late. 

. Prepare the land thoroughly and 
sufficiently in advance of planting 
so that there is a firm seed-bed. Then 
avoid one of the most common causes 
of loss of stand—that of planting too 
deep. 


* * * 


It is the best, even where it is not 
necessary to plant upon beds, to 
place the seed upon a slight ridge, 
especially in planting early. This 
insures drainage and warmth and 
consequently a good stand. There 
are more stands lost in planting cot- 
ton by using too much than too little 
seed. When a bushel of seed is used 
it is very often detriment, be- 
cause the seeds are so close that 
when they germinate they lift the 
soil in the whole top of the row. If 
dry or a little cool weather follows 
the soil immediately around the 
young plant dries out or is chilled 
by the cool nights, and the plants 
die. If this does not occur the farm- 
er is obliged to thin the cotton when 
very young, while the plants are 
delicate and are easily injured. Per- 
fect stands of cotton have been ob- 
tained With four pounds of seed and 
if the seed has been properly select- 
ed and preserved it should never re- 
quire more than a peck per acre, 


4s 





provided the land is in good condi- 
tion and the seed is properly planted. 
* * * 

Prepare the land thoroughly be- 
fore planting. 

Use selected seed of known parent: 
age and good quality. 

Plant shallow—not over. one- 
fourth inch in depth on a firm bed. 

Follow planting with a roller and 
use care that the seed drill is not in 
a trench. [Rain will wash dirt into 
trench and bury seed too deep. ] 


Be sure that seed-bed is well 
drained. 
With these precautions there 


should be no difficulty in securing 

a stand of either cotton or corn this 

year. These directions are for nor- 

mal conditions and are applicable 

with all ordinary seasons and, soils. 
* * * 

Owing to the differences in soil 
fertility it is impossible to give any 
general rule for distances between 
the rows and for gpacing of the 
plants in the row.. However, as 
some guide we give the following: 

On good uplands ordinarily pro- 
ducing one-half to three-fourths of a 
bale of cotton per acre, plant in rows 
four feet apart and give not less than 
sixteen inches space between plants 
in the row. 

On rich bottom lands where exces- 
sive stalks are produced, plant in 
rows not less than five feet apart and 
give two feet space between plants 
in the row. Increase or decrease 


On post-oak flats and alluvial lands D. N. BARROW. 





HAYNIE COTTON CHOPPER mr 05 
High Priced Field Hands 

Don’t let the scarcity of labor bother you, buy the Haynie Cotton 

Chopper. This machine solves the labor problem to the farmer’s 

tremendous financial gain, for one boy can do the work of six 

expert hands, and the implement pays for itself in three day’s 

time. It works perfectly * any soil, straight or curved rows, level or hilly. 


he gear-controlled discs can be adjusted to any 
distance; it chops clean, throws the grass, and 
















weeds off the row; cultivates the ground, and the 
fenders protect the plant. It runs steadily, and is 
easily attached to sulky. Illustrated matter, testimonials, 
prices, etc., will be sent you by return mail. Write us. 


Wanted 





sg 1,000 Agents 


/ 
COTTON CHOPPER CO, unt 8,” © box 433 


1908 Model + MEMPHIS, TENN., P. 0. Box 19.) 














LANT YOUR COTTON SEED IN HILLS 


You will save half the labor and expense of “chopping out,’’ save from three- G 
: quarters to one and one-half bushels of valuable seed per acre, and 
grow an extra bale for every fifteen acres planted—if, instead of 

sowing the seed wastefully in drills, you plant it in hills, with our 


IMPROVED SEED DROPPER 

The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed at regular 
intervals—just where you want it and enough in each hill to 
insure a good stand. Seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted 






























Made of for use in this dropper, and 1 bushel will plant 3 acres. 

The Improved Seed Dropper will save enough the first 
STEEL, ear—in labor, money and increased yieli—to pay for itself 
Light and three times over. Write TODAY and we willSsend 





full details—convincing proof—of the work of 





Compact. 












this wonderful, money-saving, crop-increasin ¢ 
Cotton Planter, and tell you where to buy it. 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO.,* 
51 River Avenue, Harriman, Tenn. 














CRESCENT PLOW 


COMBINE EVERY KNOWN : : : 
: FEATURE OF PERFECTION 











They are the best plows ever made for the work intended, and are suitable 
for every line of work on the farm. Light of draft, it saves team, is strong 
and economical in repairs; 


no bolt holes to weaken, no bolt heads to 
wear. Sold subject to your approval by 
trial, Ask particularly forthis plow at your 
dealer's. If he is out of it, send us his 
name and you will be supplied. 


THE CALL-WATT CO., 


RICHMOND, - - - - - VIRGINIA. 








THE COLE GUANO — 
SPREADER AND 
CULTIVATOR 











Bor F, - - 





The Gole Manutacturin 


een ne ee 


USE B. F. KEITH C0,’S 


As a Soil Builder and you will Double your Crops! 







Spreads 
Guano over 
a space 8 

to 10 inches 


Biwide. Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with 


the soil. 


} \ 
} 


is g 


Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper holds one-fourth sack, 
Puts out any kind of guano Ioo to 20co pounds to the acre. 
general purposes. Specially adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and culti- 
cating them nicely without extra labor. 


Finest cultivator for 
Write for full infcrmation to-day 


Gompany, 
- harlotte, N. G. 











Ground Phosphate Lime and 65 
per cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime 













B. F. KEITH Co., 


miles from Florence. 


an agent in this section. 
(copy) 





Sir: I was pleased with your Phosphate Lime. 
the railroad and have but little time to farm, bnt I have a small farm 2% 
I used your Lime Fertilizer last year with grand 
results, and I believe I can make an improvement and increase of crop 
with Phos; hate Lime from forty to one hundred per cent 
prove what I say by my last year’s crop. Please let me know if you have 


(Signed) 


FLORENCE, S. C., Jan. 26, 1908. 


I am an engineer on 


I am able to 


Yours respectfully, 
JOHN R. TEMPLE 














B. F. Keith Co., Wilmington, N.C. 
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What’s Better Than Light Bread 








FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 








Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


te) 





For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK C0,, 


Springfield, Ohio. 




























of today who are alert to their own interests < 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY > OE 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. mt 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operafe the a) 
only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. es 
+ 


OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN 


saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 

Sie oes Pee, a can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 
> UGGIES, SURREYS, PHAET! 

AND WAGONS. ites ~ 


OUR NEW MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


with complete descriptions and 
full particulars will be mailed 
post paid. Write for it today. 
A postal will do, 































































Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. 
159 
Edgewood Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. 
Station 6 
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THE HOME CIRCLE ~ 


|| All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to **Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 
























The Undiscovered Country. 


(The recent death of Edmund Clarence Stedman lends special interest at this time to this ex- 


quisite poem of his.) 
Could we but know 
The land that ends our dark uncertain travel, 
Where lie those happier hills and meadows low,— 
Ah, if beyond the spirit’s inmost cavil, 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 
Who would not go? 


Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear 
One radiant vista of the realm before us,— 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah, who would fear? 


Were we quite sure 
To find there, by some peerless friend who left us lonely, 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 
To gaze in eyes that here were love-lit only,— 
This weary mortal coil, were we quite sure, 
Who would endure? 
















20.000 TELEGRAPH OPERATORS WANTED ~ 


at once by the railroads of the United States; will pay from $45 to $150 per month. We 
guarantee to fit you to fill these positions for $25, payable $5.00 monthly. 

Old railroad dispatcher with 20 years experience our chief instructor; iive railroad wire ser- 
vice, thereby giving students solid railroad practice; separate instruction. Board costs $12 
per month. Students may enter any time. Positions guaranteed as soon as competent or 
your money back. If interested write for particulars. 

CAROLINA TELEGRAPH AND BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 
JR. Malcolm, Manager Mooresville, N. C. | 
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THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of krown reliability, and will do as they promise 














FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. No C. 0. D. 



























E trust YOU. 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by all expertsto be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 
musical reproduc- 
tion. We gua- 
rantee Star 
Machines. 


We Offer You an Opportunity to se- 
cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the 
Best Talking Machine 
Manufactured. @ wW 







THIS ILLUSTRA- 
TES OUR POPU- 
LAR OUTFIT 
1 One | Hair saieat 

We want the frank opinion ‘of one thousand pro- 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- 








king Machines. Will you be one of the critics by ar ae RS 4 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now a “5 toe 
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Capital Typewriter Co., Inc SEEN 
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More Beauty for Every Farm Home 
in 1908. 


Did you read the Home Circle page of the The Progressive 
Farmer last week—starting off with the exquisite poem of 
Keats’s “A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever,” and followed by 
Mrs. Reade’s ‘Flowers for the Farm Home?” And did you read 
Mr. Hoffman's “Hedges for Beauty and Use?” We hope that 
‘every member of The Progressive Farmer Family read them 
all, and especially do we hope that all our women readers gave 
them the enthusiastic attention they deserve. If the women will 
become aroused, the men must wake up and give such matters 
more attention. 

And now is the time for every man, woman and child to re 
solve that the old farm home shall have a new wealth of glory 
and beauty this summer of 1908. Make the yard and garden 
and porch and trellis and outbuilding rich with the beauty 01 
flower and vime and shrub and fern. Spend a little money to 
order the best flower seed; no money you can spend will bring 
better profits. But even without these there is no excuse for 
having an ugly home. Even the common morning glory and 
honeysuckle will cover the unsightliness of bare walls and fences 
and make riotous beauty of many a now unlovely spot. It 
doesn’t take money; it just takes will. 

Then, too, the buildings ought to be painted. What a relief 
to the traveler’s eye to find a neatly painted farm house snug- 
glimg in a grove of green trees! Contrast with the weatherworn 
building standing unprotected in the pitiless glare of the sun. 
Why, the farmer and the farmer’s wife in the well-kept home can 
hardly fail to walk a little more erect, feel a little happier and 
work a little harder. It pays in other ways, too. Lumber is high 
now, and paint lengthens the life of lumber. 

Anyhow, let’s have the whole Progressive Farmer Family join 
right now in a resolution for ‘‘More Beauty for Every Farm 
Home in 1908.” ‘Let’s plant more flowers and vines and shrubs 
than ever before, set out hedges, paint the buildings (and 
whitewash where we can’t paint), trim up the grove, fix up the 
yard fences, and see if the whole family the whole year through 
doesn’t look and feel happier than ever before. 

































Have Some Evergreens. 


No Yard is Complete Without Them, and This Article Tells How They 


May be Rooted Successfully if Done at Once. 


Evergreens may be very easily|and if the rooted plant is so tender 


rooted if taken before the tender|how much more the cutting! 
shoots put out in spring. They, like roses, form a woody 


The cuttings should be wrapped} knob before any feeding roots put 


in moist paper for even a neighbor-,out. I have known an English Pyr- 
hood transportation. They are more| amidal Arbor Vitae to stay green one 
susceptible to dryness than any oth-|whole year, and when it was taken 
er shrub of which we have knowl-| up his knob only had formed. So 
edge. The nurserymen wrap them|we see the rooting process is slow, 
in blankets as they transplant them,| very different from the geranium, 
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which roots within a few days, and 
the feeding roots are direct from 
the cutting. 

Shade is also absolutely essential 
the first year, as shown by the nur- 
serymen, and proven by my own 
experience with the choice Arbor 
Vitaes. All this to impress’ the 
need of moisture and shade. 

I have planted them on the north- 
side of a fence-row, and it proved 
just the place—giving needed shade, 
but not being thirsty as would have 
been the case with the shade of 
trees. 

The cutting should have left only 
about two inches of the foliage, and 





with this only above ground and 
perfectly upright. 

The soil should be thoroughly set- 
tled with water, which last point, 
of all, I should call most important. 

With a knowledge of the require- 
ments we can multiply our success~ 
es, and not our failures, and thereby 
reach the goal of our desires much 
sooner; for who would think of any 
fine grounds without evergreens? 
The magnoliay the spruces, the hem- 
locks, and there are arbor vitaes, 
even the foliage of which has a de- 
lightful odor when bruised between 
the fingers. 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 





of lard in cooking. 


ifest are its merits. 


oil rather than lard? 


this question. 


what we would find. 


“We are allowing 


own.” 





Southern Housewives Should Use 
Cotton Oil. 


In this issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
ton Special,’ we must turn aside from our main Home Circle 
subject, that of ‘‘More Beauty for Every Farm Home in 1908,” 
to consider one other matter of no small importance to the cot- 
ton interests of the South. This is the use of cotton oil instead 
In value and healthfulness there can be no 
question but that this splendid vegetable product of our sunny 
cotton fields is as worthy, if not more worthy of use, than hog 
lard; and if cotton oil were a Northern product, its use by now 
would doubtless be almost universal among housewives, so man- 
May we then utilize this opportunity to 
urge our Southern housewives to help this Southern industry by 
giving it the preference over lard in their kitchens? The York- 
ville (S. C.) Enquirer recently published an article on this sub- 
ject, which is so appropriate here that we reprint it entire and 
commend it to our Home Circle readers: 


“Why don’t the Southern people have sense enough to recog- 
nize cottonseed.oil as the principal basis of practically all the so- 
called lard they are now using and go in directly for cottonseed 


“We confess our inability to give a satisfactory answer to 
The chemist tells us that there 
eottonseed oil and practical experience not only tells us that it 
measures up to every requirement of lard; but that it is just as 
wholesome and ever so much cleaner. 
udice against the oil and won’t use it until the Northern packer 
has mixed it with more or less questionable hog fat, labeled it 
under a different name and sold it back to us at a higher price. 
By the way, is it not possible that our objection to cottonseed 
oil in food is really a matter of Yankee suggestion? 
were any way to trace the matter to the bottom 
And yet, it is as plain as the nose on one’s 
face that if the Seuthern people would assume a frank, open at- 
titude toward the subject, determine on the use of cottonseed oil 
themselves, brag on it and do all in their power to remove the 
prejudices of others, the result would be a still more whole- 
some product than we are now getting at much less cost. 

ourselves to be duped in this matter, and 
we are paying tribute on a commodity 


it being a ‘‘Cot- 


is no harm in 


But still we have a prej- 


If there 
this is about 


that is absolutely our 








What Kind of Flowers Shall I 
Plant? 

Dear Aunt Mary: For the over- 
busy farmer’s wife, perennials are a 
godsend. With little care, these 
make a bright array; and a fine 
bed of lilies, a clump of monkshood 
or the old-fashioned dielytra, which 
may be found under its newer name 
of dicentra, or peonies, columbines, 
and the newer perennial larkspurs, 
are all desirable. Then the more 
common of the well-beloved annuals 
—sweetpeas to be used as a screen, 
nasturtiums, pansies, asters, and 
all the rest of our old favorites are 
of easy culture. 


But we hardly seem to realize 
the beauty that reveals itself in the 
drapery of vines. The climbing 
roses are at their best in their 
flowering season, the different va- 
rieties of clematis are beautiful be- 
yond description, both in bloom and 
foliage also, and so is the wistaria. 
Then, our eommon woodbine will 
cover a porch or glorify an old 
stone wall, and our native clematis 
With its late bloom and its feathery 
fruit would be greatly admired if 
it were rare. 

If the space be large enough to 
admit it, and look well, a clump of 
flowering shrubs will add to the 
appearance of the lawn; and passing 





by forsythia, rhododendron, weigelin 
and deutzia, all of undoubted merit, 
if I had room for but one, I should 
try to get a bush of our lovely native 
pink azalea, as we have in our pas- 
ture. I mean to try to start cut- 
tings of it this season. 
MRS. G. H. DENISON. 





A Caution to the Young Mother Who 
Feels so Strong Now. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 
wife’s letter in last week’s paper 
signed ‘‘E. M. T.’? and was inter- 
ested in how she helped her husband. 
But I want to caution her (and oth- 
ers) about caring for her health. A 
mother ought not to do more than 
care for her children and house. 

For the first seventeen years of 
my married life I did everything I 
could possibly do, to ‘“‘help on’’—then 
I had a nervous break-down, and 


I read the good 


could only lie on a lounge in the 


kitchen, and direct the girls about 
the house-work. When I began to 








get better (and as I had no notion 
of giving way for the second Mrs. 
R. W.), I took counsel with myself, 
and resolved to lie down every day 
after dinner for a half hour at least. 
By following this rule, I am able 
to do my work, care for the little 
ones, and help the larger children 
on their lessons, and then not feel 
worn out. HOUSEWIFE. 





Look to Your Drinking Water. 


Dr. Freeman’s letter on drinking 
water is worth to our farming peo- 
ple thousands of dollars. It was 
good and timely. I verily do be- 
lieve that more people die in this 
State from the lack of pure, whole- 
some drinking water than from all 
other causes combined. Write again, 
Dr. Freeman. H. M. CATES. 





A Beautiful Day. 


Broad bands of yellow daffodils, 
sweet-scented hyacinths, and lovely 
violets at present make gay _ the 
lawns of many homes in Rock Hill, 
and the only wonder is that other 
residents who see the beautiful 
flowers do not fly on the wings of 
the moment’s inspiration and plant 
their yards full of brown bulbs of 
promise. Think of our little city 
from now until November—eight 
months—lined with flowers, crocus 
and daffodils, flowering peach trees, 


tulips, lilacs, snowballs, crimson 
ramblers, scarlet geraniums, petun- 
ias, asters, chrysanthemums! What 


a beautiful Rock Hill.—Rock Hill 


Herald. 





He Believed the Boy. 


The venerable and learned justice, 
John M. Harlan, during a game of 
golf at Chevy Chase, explained the 
intricacies of evidence to a young 
man. 

Justice Harlan illustrated well the 
case of conflicting evidence—how, 
when the statements of two witness- 
es are opposed, the more probable 
statement is to be accepted. 

“Usually in conflicting evidence,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘one statement is far more 
probable than the other, so that we 
can decide easily which to believe. 

“Tt is like the boy and the house 


y-hunter. 


““A house hunter getting off a train 
at a suburban station, said to a boy: 

*““*My lad, I am looking for Mr. 
Smithson’s new block of semi-detach- 
ed cottages. How far are they from 
here?’ 

“About a twenty-minutes’ 
the boy replied. 

““*Twenty minutes?” exclaimed the 
house hunter... ‘Nonsense! The ad- 
vertisement says five.’ 

“*Well,’ said the boy, ‘you can be- 
lieve me or you can believe the ad- 
vertisement; but I ain’t trying to 
make no sale.’’’—Bangor Commer- 
cial. 


walk,’ 





You are making an agricultural 
paper these days that not only your- 
selves and the State, but the whole 
South should be proud of.—D. A. 
McLauchlin, Moore Co., N. C. 





MacGic, MYSTERY 

21 Puzzles and 

Problems,—r1 Fortune Telling 
Tablet--1 Gypsy Fortune Teller 
250 Jokes, conundrums, riddles 
52 money making secrets—4o 
amusing experiments in magic 
—58 verses in comic poetry—7 
parlor games—ii parlor past- 
Rimes—rq flirtations—7 Fortune 
‘o: FW telling secrets—16 feats in par- 
“oar lor Magic—1o Funny Readings 

—15 Tricks with Cards—71 Toasts—43 Epitaphs. 


co. T 
All for 10c. "sink Btoc., wasn. DG. 




















“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Da E an mea 
NN i =a 
SS : ? 
THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 


mavesy RR. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














and guaranteed 
absolutely 
WATERPROOF 
AOWERS . 


“ASH BRNO 
OILED SUITS. SLICKERS 
, AND HATS ‘ 
t t 
‘Clean - Light "Durable. 
Suits $392 Slickers $329 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 

2,TOWER CO BOSTON US a 
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Uo You Want 





waiting for? 
Sitdown right Now 

and write us for catalogue, prices and bargain 
list. We have the Pianos and Organs. We 
want money—rant it bad. We expect to hear 
from YOU by return mail. 

W. W. KIMBALL CO., Raleigh, N.C. 
GEO. H. SNYDER, Dept. 6, 

Southern Representative. 











PIANO 


Are especially adapted for the Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 














Press Your Shirt Waists Correctly. 


ne, MO Rieke 28 








THE McKINNEY REVERSI- 
BLE IRONING BOARD makes 

the pressing, eo 

of sleeves.& 
shirt waists, 
children’s dresses, etc., easy. 





= 


OPEN. 

Ideal for shirts. 
Makes Ironing Day a Pleasure. Sold by 
leading stores or sent direct. 
factory. 
where. 


Price, 50c at 


Circulars free. Agents wanted every- 






TYRONE IRONING BOARD CO. 
BOX K, TYRONE, PA. 


THIS WASHING MACHINE 
AT HALF PRICE 


FREIGHT PAID. 
The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter ofamillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellat half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 










































When You Have the Chance to Save Money, Take Advantage of It 





We Save you trom $20.00 to $40.00 on a Buggy and Guarantee every vehicle for Twelve Months. 


Send AT ONCE for our Complete New Catalog—It fully describes and faithfully pictures our many beautiful ‘“‘South- 
- ern Style Vehicles” from $25.00 up. The Best Built, Best Finished and Lowest Priced i 


MALSBY, SHIPP @ CO., Dept. 4 41 5. Seow Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Buggies on the market. 
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‘““What’s Ghe News?”’ 








WAR RUMORS. 

The prospects of a foreign war, growing out 
of the quarrel between China and Japan, has 
vanished, China surrendering entirely to the 
Japanese contentions. Much nearer home, how- 
ever, we may now look for trouble. Haiti, the 
island nearest Cuba, long known as “the Black 
(or Negro) Republic,” now finds itself threatened 
by gunboats from England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. For some time neither 
the lives nor property of foreigners of the island 
have been safe, and affairs are now approaching 
a crisis. 

& & 
WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 

So many Congressmen are looking after their 
political fences and so many others are afraid to 
risk any important action in view of the coming 
campaign, that Congress has little of real sig- 
nificance to report. The House has voted to re- 
sture the motto, ‘In God We Trust,” which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had ordered removed from our 
coins. There was some reason for the President’s 
condemnation of the phrase as a sort of sacrilege; 
but after all, the motto ought to be retained as 
a perpetual ideal for the Nation and a reminder 
of our one source of strength and greatness. In 
the House, too, Representatives Hobson and Lilley 
are conspicuous now in an investigation going to 
prove that submarine boat manufacturers sought 
corruptly to influence Congressional leaders and 
important dailies. Of special interest to our farm- 
er readers is the increase of $200,000 for the 
rural mail delivery, Representative Finley, of 
South Carolina, being entitled to credit for this; 
and a bill recently passed by the House which— 
“provides for the removal of the tax on leaf 
tobacco when bought by store-keepers or dealers 
and sold to consumers, permits store-keepers to 
buy and sell it as any other commodity without 
paying the tax and abrogates certain rules of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, which prevents the 
grower from selling or delivering his tobacco to 
consumers by his agent.’’ 

st & 
HOW TOBACCO GROWERS MAY GET THEIR 
RIGHTS. 


Mention of this important House bill naturally 
reminds us next of the successful meeting of our 
Virginia and North Carolina tobacco growers 
held in Danville last week. A determined fight 
against the Tobacco Trust was planned, but the 
lawless methods of the Kentucky tobacco growers 
were very properly deplored. The situation in 
Kentucky has become acute, and the depreda- 
tions committed in that State are & disgrace to 
farmers as a class. The rights of no people can 
ever be permanently secured or safeguarded by 
mob law, and the strong arm of the State and the 
Nation should be used to suppress the ‘“‘night rid- 


ers.’ Far wiser and more effectual in the long 





run will be the peaceful plans of our cooler- 
headed and more law-abiding Virginia-Carolina 
growers. Their plan ‘‘is to pool tobacco and hold 
until prices fixed by the Association can be se- 
cured, thus abolishing the present method of sell- 
ing at auction on the warehouse floors.”’ 

af & 

PRITCHARD AND THE CLASH OF 
STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 

The recent aciton of Judge Jeter C. Pritchard 
in attempting to transfer the settlement of South 
Carolina dispensary affairs from the State to the 
Federal Court is a matter for serious regret. It 
is admitted that Judge Pritchard in this matter 
went a step beyond any previous court decision, 
and the dignified action of the Southern Caro- 
lina Supreme Court in making way for a graceful 
reversal of judgment on his part cannot be too 
highly commended. We in the South are perhaps 
too much inclined to minimize the powér and 
usefulness of the Federal Courts anyhow, and 
any misuse of authority on their part can only 
deepen a feeling already too strong. 

a a 
DEATH OF SENATOR WHYTE. 

The United States Senate and the country at 
large last week was called upon tomournthe death 
of a high-minded statesman who had come down 
to us from a former generation: William Pinkney 
White, United States Senator from Maryland. 
Eighty-four years old, his political career reaches 
back to the time of the Mexican War when he 
was in the Maryland Legislature, since which 
time he has spent most of his life in the service 
of his State: State Comptroller, 1853-55; Sen- 
ator, 1868-69; Governor, 1871-74; later, Attor- 
ney-General and Mayor of Baltimore, and finally 
sent back to the Senate to succeed Gorman upon 
the latter’s death in 1906. In the Senate in the 
latter 60’s he was one of the few defenders of 
Andrew Johnson against the assaults of the Re- 
publican majority, and Senator Whyte was also 
the last survivor of the group of Senators who 
opposed the Fifteenth Amendment. A high-mind- 
ed patriot, a leader who won distinction by merit 
and not by self-seeking, the South suffers no 
small loss in the death of this eminent Mary- 
lander. 


JUDGE 


we” 
DEATH RATE OF WHITES AND NEGROES. 

Highly significant is the recent bulletin of 
mortality statistics given out by the National 
Census Bureau, especially that part dealing with 
the comparative death rates of whites and blacks. 
The investigations were confined to Northern 
and Western cities, and in these the death rate 
of whites. was 17.2 per 1,000 and the colored 
28.1—60 per cent higher than that of the whites. 
It is to be regretted that no statistics were com- 
piled for Southern cities so that a comparison, 
with especial reference to climatic effect, might 
be made. 

Another notable fact brought out in this bulle- 
tin is the increasing mortality from cancer and 
the appalling slaughter wrought by consumption, 
well named “the great white plague.’”’ In Mary- 
land the death rate from this disease was 146.1 
per 100,000 for whites and 321.6 for negroes; 
in Mobile, whites 226.2 and negroes 652.2. 
Against cancer medical science fights in vain, but 
it is not too much to say that with proper pre- 
cautions half the deaths from consumption might 
be prevented. A hundred years from now it will 
be fought as relentlessly and intelligently as we 
now fight small-pox, and with a similar measure 
of success. 

at & 
MINOR MATTERS. 

Among the minor news matters of the last few 
days, mention may be made of the celebration of 
ex-President Cleveland’s seventy-first birthday; 
the passage of the bill against race track gam- 
bling in New York; the merited punishment of 











the grafters who swindled Pennsylvania in fur- 
nishing her Capitol; John F. Stevens’s announce- 
ment that the Panama Canal will be finished by 
1912 or 1914; and the recommendation of the 
Mississippi River Commission, endorsed by Secre- 
tary Taft, for ‘‘fourteen feet from Cairo (Illinois) 
to New Orleans.” This last incident means much 
for the revival of Mississippi River commerce and 
with the powerful aid of President Roosevelt, it 
And be- 
fore leaving our news summary, let us say that 
Governor Ansel, of South Carolina, does well to 
reappoint Hon. E. J. Watson as Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Immigration. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion there may be as to the wisdom 
of European immigration to the South, there can 
be no doubt as to the splendid general work Mr. 
Watson has done for the development of his 
State’s resources. A man of consuming patriotism 
and rarely equaled energy, he is a public servant 
well worthy of honor. 


bids fair to win Congressional approval. 





RAISE OTHER CROPS BESIDES COTTON. 


If Smith has been in the habit of selling a com- 
modity to Brown, and Brown discovers that for 
a time he does not want to buy any more of that 
commodity, what price will Brown offer Smith? 
Suppose the commodity that Smith has been sgell- 
ing to Brown is cotton, how much will it bring 
a pound? For Smith substitute the farmer and 
for Brown substitute the cotton mill man; then, 
what is the farmer going to be offered for his cot- 
ton by the mill man when the mill man does not 
want cotton? Organizations of farmers do great 
good; but when consumers do not want any more 
of a product, be it cetton or anything else, the 
price is going to fall. The organizations among 
farmers can keep their product from being dump- 
ed on the market all at once and can do some- 
thing towards reducing the acreage; but there is 
always danger that when good prices have ruled 
for two or three years, the acreage will be in- 
creased till the supply exceeds the demand. When 
Brown (or the mill man) finds that more is being 
offered him by Smith (or the farmer) than 
Brown (or the mill man) has use for, we know 
what will happen. The price will fall. 

3s of 

Those in the farmers’ organizations must real- 
ize that they are always at the mercy of their 
weak-kneed brothers and others who are not 
members of the organizations, since there are 
likely to be some tempted to get much profit 
from a large acreage. Under such circumstances, 
the safest thing seems to be for any particular 
farmer te raise less cotton and more of other 
crops. The mill man already says there are signs 
of decreasing demands for cotton goods. If users 
will not buy the goods, the mill man cannot af- 
ford to make them. He must reduce his output. 
He has no choice. He must do that one thing of 
turning out cotton goods, or do nothing. But 
the farmer is more happily situated. He can 
raise other crops than cotton. He will be more 
successful as a farmer and as a business man 
when he raises other crops abundantly. 

s&s 

The reeent financial scare was, for the most 
part, uncalled for; but it was not: wholly without 
foundation. Good times are coming, but many 
industries will employ fewer men or run shorter 
hours. That means there will be less money to 
huy cotton goods, so there may be something in 
the claim of mill men that within the course of 
a year cotton will be lower relatively. Crop di- 
versification will make the cotton farmer safe 
whatever may come, and diversified farming is 
the only kind that ever has proved safe in the 
end. Right now, before tbe cotton crop is plant- 
ed, is the time to consider this question care- 
fully. While the good derived from organization 
among farmers is valuable, it cannot be of the 
permanent value that every farmer should find 
in his own judgment, in safeguarding his own in- 
terests, in being able to laugh at the bears when 
they are most in control of the market. Therein 
lies for the most part each farmer’s personal 
safety. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The thorough education of all classes of the 
people is the most efficacious means, in my opin- 
ion, of promoting the prospertty of the South. 
The material interests of its citizens, as well as 
their moral and intellectual culture, depend up- 
on its accomplishment.—From a letter of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee to Gen. John B. Gordon, December, 
1867. 
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A South Carolina farmer writes wanting to 
know what to buy to make a fertilizer for cot- 
ton. ‘My neighbors,” says he, “are crying down 
acid phosphate, and say that it is throwing money‘ 
away to put it on thin, worn land. What is the 
trouble? Does not our land need phosphoric 
acid, or is it the worthlessness of the goods we 
buy? T am anxious to have your opinion about 
it. Some of my neighbors are going to use sim- 
ply cottonseed meal and kainit under cotton and 
some are going to use 8—3—3 goods for top- 
dressing.” 

It is, I am sure, a mistake to conclude that 
this sandy soil does not need phosphoric acid. 
The great need, of course, is for regular rota- 
tive farming, with peas and crimson clover com- 
ing in frequently on the land to increase the 
humus content. The main difficulty with your 
neighbors, I think, is not that phosphoric acid 
does no good, but that their fertilizer is not prop- 
erly balanced. Of course, the 8—3—3 goods is 
an improvement on the 8—2—-2 so commonly 
used, but too many of them put a small amount 
of a low grade fertilizer only in the furrow, and 
at the fruiting time the roots are all away from 
it and drawing on the natural sapacity of the soil 
at the very time they need food most. Then the 
previous treatment of the soil will make a differ- 
ence in what should be used on the crop. If the 
land was in peas last summer there will be less 
need for nitrogen this spring except of an imme- 
diately available kind to start the crop off early. 

BJ 

But if the land was in cotton last year, and is 
going in cotton again, as it should not, then a 
complete fertilizer of good grade is needed. 
While your sandy soil certainly needs phosphoric 
acid, its chief needs are for nitrogen and potash, 
and kainit is the most costly form in which to 
get the potash, since it has so small a percent- 
age of petash, and you have to freight a large 
per centage of common salt to get that. On lands 
inclined to rust cotton, the salt in the kainit may 
have a good effect as a preventive, but for pot- 
ash alone, it is better to buy the muriate of pot- 
ash. Suppose you try 1,200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 600 pounds of cottonseed meal and 200 
pounds of the muriate of potash to make a ton, 
and of this use 500 pounds per acre, half in the 
furrow and half as a broadcast top-dressing in 
the cultivation of the crop. 

& 

I know that if you then farm in a good short 
rotation, sowing crimson clover among the cot- 
ton at the last working, spread all the home- 
made manure on this during the winter and put 
the whole down for corn, work the corn level and 
plant peas among it, and cut the corn at the 
ground and cure in shocks and dise the peas up 
and sow oats in September, and follow these af- 
ter harvest with peas on which acid phosphate 
and potash are applied at rate of 300 pounds of 
the first and twenty-five pounds of the muriate of 
potash per acre, and mow these for hay, you can 
grow cotton in larger crop the next season with 
only acid phosphate and potash; and by follow- 
ing up this rotation you will never need to buy 
nitrogen in any form, especially if you trade seed 
for meal and hulls and feed these and the pea- 
vine hay to stock. You will then get large 
amounts of the best of manure and can soon 
make enough to broadcast the corn-field, and will 
be stocking the soil with humus-making mate- 
rial, and be annually getting more independent 
of the fertilizer mixer. Then if you mix forty 
pounds of pulverized phosphate rock or floats to 
every ton of manure as it is hauled out you will 
get three times the results from the manure that 
you would get without it, and will soon need to 
buy little, if any, acid phosphate. 

& 

In short, what is imperatively needed is the 
production of good forage and the feeding of 
live stock, and good farming in place of planting 
cotton, and complaining of thin worn soils. Are 
we always going to complain of thin worn soils 
and always gamble on fertilizers, or are we go- 
ing to build up the soil till it is no longer poor 
and worn? This is the question that confronts 
every cotton farmer in the South. Some time 
since an association of farmers in your State 
(South Carolina) declared that cotton cannot be 
srown at present prices and cost of labor profit- 
ably. Now, if any man cannot make cotton profit- 
ably at present prices he needs to learn why. One 
of the main reasons is the waste of human labor 
in the South, the putting a man to do what a 





Soil-Building. A Question That Confronts Every Cotton Farmer. 


and the effort to make one mule work so many 
acres instead of trying to bring up the land to 
making more cotton per acre, and using more 
mules and fewer men. -And yet, nine men out of 
ten will this year go on using a hand to every 
mule and do half the work that one man could 
do with two mules. The man who tries to grow 
cotton and raises no forage and feeds no stock 
and makes little or no manure, is going to be 
left by the procession. W. F. MASSEY. 





A VARIETY OF QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Answers to a number of questions must be con- 
densed in the following, without printing the 
questions: 


Oats; Well Rotted Chip Manure.—If the rot- 
ten chips had been piled last fall and lime mixed 
with them they would be of some value, but in 
their present sour condition, not much. The best 
place to put it now would be im the furrow heavily 
for Irish potatoes. There it may do some good. 
if you are putting it on land to go in corn, you 
should give the land a dressing of lime after 
plowing it and then harrow it in. For spring 
oats on fertile alluvial soil, give a dressing of 





300 pounds of acid phosphate and twenty pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre. 

Fertilizers for Wet Land.—wNeither the lime 
nor the acid phosphate will do much good on wet 


land. To get any results from an application of 
lime or fertilizer the land should be drained, and 
if it cannot be drained, do not waste money in 
putting lime or fertilizer on it. 

Fertilizers for Cotton.—Whether acid phos- 
phate and potash will do as a fertilizer for cotton 
will depend on the condition of the soil. On land 
rich naturally in nitrogen from organic decay, 
like the black swamp lands, the application of 
acid hposphate and potash will make cotton when 
it would be only late weed without them. But 
on thin land you must have nitrogen either 
through the growing of peas or crimson clover 
before the cotton, or you must use it in the fer- 
tilizer. Hence, not knowing the condition of your 
land, I cannot say whether the acid phosphate 
would be sufficient with potash for cotton. Your 
lands certainly need both, and the blacker the 
soil, the more the phosphate and potash are 
needed, for the blaek lands will not make good 
cotton without them. On black soil I would use 
400 pounds of acid phosphate and 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash per acre, and on sandy, thin 
soil would add some cottonseed meal. Use 14 to 
16 per cent phosphate. W. F. MASSEY. 








Three Special Problems in Cotton Growing. 





One peculiarity about cotton is a common be- 
lief among small farmers and large planters, that 
the crop has been grown so long there is nothing 
more to be learned about making its production 
profitable. But something is being learned right 
along, and some of what has been learned has 
not become general knowledge yet, while practi- 
cal information of rather recent discovery has 
been learned by many who do not use it. There- 
fore, a rapid sketching of certain facts may put 
them among working knowledge, and get them 
turned to account. 


I.—TWO WAYS FOR GETTING A BETTER 
STAND. 


Heavy cottonseed will make a better stand, 
and the young plants will be better nourished by 
heavy seed and grow off more vigorously. Heavy 
seed increases the staple in the first picking. At 
a cost of ten cents a bushel for separating the 
heavy seed from the others, the yield of seed cot- 
ton at four cents a pound was increased in value 
$3.55 in one test and $4.12 in another per acre. 
It is clear that if there is a profit of $10 per acre 
without separation, the net increase is over 30 
per cent (almost one-third) of the profit without 
separation. Let each man figure out what that 
would mean for his cotton acreage. Those who 
wish to pursue it further can find full informa- 
tion in Farmers’ Bulletin 285, which can be ob- 
tained for the asking from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. The pasting down of 
the fur on the seed lets the earth into closer con- 
tact with the seed and the sprouting is better. 
This pasting is part of the process of separating. 

Very shallow planting of seed on a very firm 
seed-bed is something else that will help to get 
and keep a good stand early in the season, or 
when the ground is wet and cold. The planting 
should not be over one-half or three-fourths of 
as inch deep. Fall plowing will give a firmness 
to the seed-bed, so that a mechanical planter can 
be used without covering the seed toe deep. Shal-~ 
low covering is so important early in the season 
when the ground is wet and cold, that this point 
is dwelt on. Merely cover the seed. Press the 
soil over the seed, so they will quickly gather 
moisture from the ground and sprout. It is not 
difficult to find a reason for shallow covering 
early in spring. The land is both cold and damp, 
and the only warm layer of soil there is, is right 
on top next to the sunshine. Later in the sea- 
son the earth is warm to a greater depth and the 
tendency will be for the soil to be drier, so the 
seed may have to be deeper to come in contact 
with enough moisture to sprout. Many early 
plantings have to be done over, because these 
principles are ignored. 


Il.—WHAT IS BEST PLANTING DISTANCE? 


The width of planting is a matter that should 
be handled right. If the rows are wide apart 
and the plants must stand close together in the 
row to get enough plants per acre, the best yield 
may not be possible. The nearer the square the 
feeding ground of the roots of each hill is, the 





mule should do if better implements were used, 





better will be the yield; and, of course, the poor- 


Some Suggestions That Should Prove of Great Value to the Progressive Class of Cotton Farmers. 


er the soil, the more plants there will need to be 
per acre. Whether planted in six-foot rows and 
spaced one foot in the drill, in four-foot rows 
and spaced one and one-half feet in the drill, or 
in three-foot rows and spaced two feet in the 
drill, each hill has six square feet of ground; but 
Redding, of the Georgia Station, reports that the 
three-foot rows with the two-foot spacing in the 
row have invariably produced an excess more 
than sufficient to pay for the greater expense of 
planting and cultivating in comparison with the 
other spacings of rows and plants. 
WI.—PLANT A SEED PATCH. 

There are some other special problems for the 
cotton grower which will be treated in a later is- 
sue, such as early, shallow, and rapid cultivation; 
how to get the most value out of cottonseed; and 
the problem of improvement through seed selec- 
tion. In this connection let it be added in con- 
clusion, that it will pay to have a special patch 
to’ propagate your seed by selection from year to 
year with a view to increased prolificacy and 
earliness. This will be very gainful in boll-weevil 
districts and profitable where there are no wee- 
vils. CHAS. M. SCHERER. 





Raising almost any kind of live stock on the 
farm is better than raising none, but mules offer 
one of the best opportunities there is for the av- 
erage farmer to net easy money. By keeping good 
mares to drop mule colts and using a little care 
with the dams at critical times, it is as cheap, 
aside from the jack fee, and it is easier to raise 
a mule than a cow, while the price the animal 
will bring is very much in favor of the mule. 
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ons and Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 
lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON. 











BILTMORE ., 
Berkshires and Jerseys! 








In either Berkshires or Jerseys “Bilt- 
more” means quality—the very finest 
blood and breed’ng, and we are glad 
to announce that our new price lists 
are now ready for distribution. Stan- 
dard poultry of leadi: g s' rains. 


BILTMORE FARMS, 


Biltmore, N. C. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 aa 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, 
COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


———. drive your Hogs, your 


Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FAKM DOG _ Our stock is the best 
thst intelligent breeding can produve. Pup 
pies for sale maies, $10; fema es, $8. We sup- 
ply full and corr: ct pedigree, and copy otf 
the book, when requested. “The | seful Col- 
lie and How to Maxe Him So,” witia each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 





Newton, N. C. 











JACKS! 147 Big Black Kentucky Mammoth, 
* Imported Catalonion and Malyorea 
jacks, 40 jennets, 30 saddle and harness stal- 
lions, 40 saddle mares. Tamworth and Poland 
China hogs. 

Our catalogue is the finest ever issued by any 
Jack Breeder. Our prices are right and you 
will positively buy if you visit our farms and 
mean business. 


J. F. COOK & CO., - Lexington, Ky. 
DUROC JERSEYS AND TAMWORDHS 


For fine stock of either breed, address 


R. ‘W. Watson, : . Petersburg, Va. 








Registered Jersey Hogs 


Will be sold at a sacrifice. 
JUNIETTA SMITH, - - - - 


Apply to 
Wyatt, N. C. 





AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited 





PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over ........-....- 1st, 5th 
3 years old and under 4-......--.1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3--...-..... 2nd, 5th 
PTOGUCO Of MATS ....... 2.002.000 Ist 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and Over ............. 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 -...-.---.- 1st, 2nd 
Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion yroup of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions ef both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattie has furnished the highest 
priced carioad of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Suany Home Farm 1s headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wondertul m«rket 
tp; ing breed. Ovr cnief stock bull is a 
bro'her of ‘-ay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















New Price List Free 
Saddle Stallions, Jicas, Shor: Horn 
Red and Gray foxes, Fox, Deer, and Ca’ 
hounds. Ten cents for photo of pak 
B. P.RocksandS C B Leghorn Eggs, 
15 for $1 00. roo for $5 co 
J.D. Stodghill, Prop., 
Shelbyville, Kentucky. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs $15 per Pair 
Tarbo o Si ver Wyando'tes and Fishel 
White Plymouth Rock egys §2 00 for 16, 
Mammoth Pekin Duck eggs $1.00 per 
duzen. 
LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 
CL NTON, S$ C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs =: 3: =: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very bandsome lot “red sows and gilts, 
Bred to *Iroquois’’ my $100.00 prize boar. Also 
— lot of pigs, by him, at reasonabie 
prices. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
BELL BUCKLE,- - - - TENNESEE 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ. 
uaiity. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 


LARGE ENGLISH BEKKSHIRE> 


Bred and for sale. Young stock from pr. 
mium winners. 


D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Essex Hogs, 
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How to Judge a Horse: Here are 
the Rules. 





This is the First of a Notable Series of Progressive Farmer Articles on 


Horses—Practical Talks on Judging, 


Feeding, Etc., Etc. 


Buying, Breaking, Managing, 


By Sidny Johnson, Boydton, Va. 





N WRITING on the horse I 
shall endeavor to be plain 
and to avoid all technical 
terms as far as possible, as I 
will write for the amateur and not 
for the professional. I will try in 
this first article to describe a gen- 
eral purpose horse that is practical- 
ly a perfect horse. Of course, a per- 
fect horse does not exist, but in buy- 














The Head.--It should be of medium 
size, carried well up; the face should 
appear rather bony; the front line 
from the ears to the nostrils should 










DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DIFFERENT Panki'S OF THE HORSE. 
1. Ear. 11. Cheek. 21. Ribs. 31. Leg. 39. Shank. 
2. Forelock. 12. Poll. 22. Back. 32. Tail. 40. Bullet. 
3, Forehead, 13. Mane. 23. Loin. 33. Hock or hough 41. Pastern. 
4. Eye. 14. Withers. 24. Hip. 34. Canon or 42. Coronet. 
5. Eye pit. 15. Parotid glands 25. Flank. shank bone. 43. Foot. 
6. Nose. 16. Throat, 26. Belly. 35. Arm. 44. Hoof. 
7. Nostril 17. Neck. 27. Haunch. 86. Knees. 45. Fetlock. 
8 Point of nose. 18. Jugular vein. 28. Thigh, 37. Passage of 
9. Lip. 19. Shoulder. 29. Buttock. the girths. 
10. Nether jaw. 20. Breast. 30. Stifie. 38. Elbow. 


ing we should try to get as near a 
perfect one as possible. 

The Position—When examining 
a horse, have him stand on a level 
place with his fore and hind legs in 
a natural position, not extended out 
unnaturally forward and backward, 
as this gives him the appearance of 
holding a higher head than he real- 


ly does, and then, too, we cannot 
judge his legs. 
The Coat.—First, glance at his 


coat. It should be soft and fine 
(coarse rough hair indicates soft 
bones and poor digestion); his feat- 
ures should be clean cut; smooth 
bones; the veins should show; the 
tendons in the legs should be well 
developed, but there should be no 
coarseness in bones or tendons. Hav- 
ing observed as above suggested, go 
to his head and examine that. 


PIGS. -: PIGS. -:- PIGS. 

To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice iot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 

Sumnyside Farms, 
W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 


Berkshire Hogs. 


We have sold our farm and all the hogs, ex- 
cept two large. magnificent young boars, fit to 
head any herd. Will sell cheap. 


Dalkeith Stock Farm, 


South Boston, Va. 
E. W. ARMISTEAD, Proprietor. 








Profitable Swine and Poultry. 


Mr. Farmer, did you know the Duroc Jersey 
is the most prolitic hog bred? I have nice pigs 
for sale at $5.00; pairs (no kin) $10.00. Also 
twenty-five varieties profitable fowls. My eggs 
are eheap, from Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. Leg- 
horns, Minoreas, Orpingtons, Anconas. One of 
my fine illustrated catalogues will be sent you 
for stamp. Cc. L. SHENK, 

Box G, Luray, Va. 





be straight. (A dish face often means 
vice and a roman nose often preves 
a sluggish horse—of course not al- 
ways, but often enough to avoid its 
owner.) 

Mouth.—Small, lips thin and firm, 
nostrils large and well dilated. 

Eyes.—Fairly prominent, but not 
pop-eyed; a bright, clear eye usually 
indicates a good constitution. 

Ears.—Of medium size carried up 
firmly—not lop-eared, as this sign 
usually indicates laziness. Tips of 
ears should be pointed and a little 
inclined in toward each other. There 
should be no. sluggish appearance 
about them, but they should look 
quick and alert. 

Forehead.—Forehead should be 
broad, jaws well muscled and wide 
apart so as to give lots of room for 
the windpipe. 

Position of Head. — The head 
should be set on the neck at a right 
angle; by that I mean, an imagin- 
ary line drawn through the center of 
the head and another through the 
center of the neck should meet at a 
right angle. If more than a right 
angle, the horse seems reaching for 
something; if less, he has a sad cow- 
ed expression. 

The Neck.—Should be of moderate 
length and carried well up. Starting 
at a point on top of the head mid- 
way between the ears the top line 
of the neck should make a gradual 
arch or curve to the withers. One 
great defect of the neck is the ewe 
neck; this is a depression of the top 
line of the neck just in front of the 
withers. The underline of the neck 
from head to chest should be straight 
and the windpipe should be large 
and show distinctly from the neck. 
The neek should be set on good 





strong well sloping shoulders. 
Shoulder.—Must be long and ob- 
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lique, the upper and rear edge of 
the shoulder should reach far back. 
Oblique shoulders are essential to 
high and forward action of the fore- 
legs. A horse with straight shoul- 
ders may bend his knees but he will 
have short strides; he cannot go the 
gaits fast with straight shoulders. 
They should be flexible, as this helps 
the easy movements of the fore-legs. 
Of course the more sloping the shoul- 
der the higher the neck can be car- 
ried. 

Withers.—(By withers I mean 
that part of the back just above the 
shoulder blades) should be the high- 
est point of the back, yet if the 
shoulders are oblique and well mus- 
cled the action should be good even 
with low withers. 

Chest.—For the race horse, hunt- 
er, saddle horse and light driving 
horse we want a deep chest. Deep 
chests are considered evidences of 
staying power. In the draft horse 
we want a broad chest. 

Fore Legs.—Of medium length 
and straight. By straight, I mean 
that when standing in front of the 
horse the point of the shoulder, the 
knee, the cannon bone and the fet- 
lock joint should be a straight line 
and this line should be a _ perpen- 
dicular line. Standing at the side, 
the center of the leg where it joins 
the body, the knee and fetlock joint 
should be a straight line, and it too 
should be a perpendicular line. 

The Upper Bone (bone above the 
knee) of the leg should be large, 
well muscled and long, and with this 
shape we should have good action. 

Knee.—When we stand in front of 
the horse the knee _ should look 
strong and flat and broad—much 
broader than the leg either above or 
below it. 

Cannon Bone.--(The bone between 
the knee and the fetlock.) Should 


be short and strong, and the back’ 


tendons should be strong and stand 
out from the bone giving this part 
of the leg a flat appearance. 

Pasterns—Of medium length and 
not too straight. A pastern too long 
will be weak, yet it should be long 
enough to be elastic. We want a 
longer pastern in the saddle horse, 
hunter, and light harness horse than 
we do in the draft horse. 

Feet.—Of medium size, firm tex- 
ture and look, sound, with open heels 
and no sign of contraction. Big 
heavy feet are often combined with 
dull disposition. 


Back.—By back I mean that part 
of the back between the withers and 
croup line. The top line of the back 


should be nearly horizontal. The 
back cannot be too ghort. Short 
back and long under line is what we 
want. The back should bend down 
a little just behind the withers and 
then have a gradual rise to the loins, 
which should be broad, strong and 
muscular. Narrow hips will make 
the loins look broader than they are, 
and just the contrary when the hips 
are broad. Sway back when accom- 
panied with a long back nearly al- 
ways means weakness, 


Ribs.—Should be well sprung and 
long and should continue long to the 
last one and the space between the 
last rib and the hip should be no 
wider than the width of the hand. 

Croup—(That part of the back be- 
hind a line drawn from one _ hip 
across the back to the other hip.)— 
This should be nearly horizontal, as 
this formation gives better extended 
action both forward and backward 
to the hind legs. The croup should 
be well muscled and it cannot be too 
long, as the longer it is the more 
space there will be for the powerful 
muscles of the hindquarters. A low 
croup will not allow a high-carried 
tail. 

Hips.—Should be wide and long, 
but not coarse or ragged. 

The Thigh. — Heavily muscled, 
strong, and long, and the hindquar- 
ters well let down toward the hock. 
It is important that the hind legs 
are not teo far forward nor too far 
back, as this predisposes to blem- 
ishes. Standing at the side and look- 
ing at the foot, it should be directly 
| under the hip. Standing behind the 
horse the buttock (Ischium bone), 
the hock, pastern, fetlock joint, and 

foot should be in a straight line and 
this line should be perpendicular. 

Hock.—Should be clean and the 
point should be prominent, as some 
of the most powerful muscles are at- 
tached here. 

The Cannon Bone of the hind leg 
;Should be short and wide. A wide 
|pastern gives better space for the 
attachment of the muscles. Hard 
flat bones in the legs are what we 
want. 

The Fetlocks should be of medium 
size with no puffiness, or windgalls. 
The hind pasterns should be about 
like the fore ones. The hind feet 
well rounded, sound and dense and 
of medium size with a tough look. 

My next article, ‘“‘Hints on Buy- 
ing,’”’ will be in reality a continua- 
tion of this. As there are no perfect 
horses, knowing how to judge is use- 
less unless we know what blemishes 
to pass. 














Drops of Dairy Cream. 


All as Fat as Butter With Golden Hints to The Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers for the Successful Handling of Many Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


The barrel churn is not excelled 
for making good butter. 


The general market prefers butter 
with color like what is usual in June. 


Excessive washing may remove 
some of the volatile oils from butter 
and lessen its delicate flavor. 


Consumers of butter are very often 
the best to sell a high-grade to, but 
the seller should consider the cost 
ef delivering. 

Cows that have to drink unclean 
water do not give choice milk; and 
after they have waded in nasty wa 
ter, their udders are filthy and de- 
file milk. 

Do not keep on churning till the 
butter gathers in large lumps. Stop 





when the butter granules are the size 
of wheat grains and float freely on 
the buttermilk. 

If starting with a cream separator, 
study carefully the directions of the 
manufacturer. He knows what his 








Only Perfect 
Milk Cooler 


Milk coeled in cans or tanks 
is not in perfect conditien 
for market—It must be 


aerated to destroy the 
cowy taints—strong feed 
odors, etc.—-The 


EA Champion 
Milk Cooler Aerator 






is the only cooling method that does this 
perfectly —destroys every taint of strong food 
or animal gases. Stops growth of souring 
bacteria, prolongs sweetness 24 to 48 hours 


longer than other methods. Sent on trial— 
Write to-day for Free Catalog. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
17th Street, Cortland, N. Y. 














machinery can do and how to use it 
to the best advantage. 

If a barrel churn is run too fast, 
the cream will not fall from one end 
to the other as it should; and if run 
too slow, the cream will slip along 
the sides of the churn and fail to 
be agitated enough. 

If the buttermilk is strained 
through cheese cloth or a hair-strain- 
er, crumbs of butter will be caught 
that would otherwise be lost. Keep 








the cheese cloth or the hair strainer. 
scrupulously clean, or the butter may 
deteriorate. 

Under cleanly farm conditions, the 
lactic acid bacteria predominates 
over the other kinds; and the lactic 
acid ones are the helpful kind. The 
bad ones are carried in dirt. Keep 
dirt out of milk, and the bad ones 
will be largely kept out. The im- 
portance of cleanliness is so great 
that the subject will bear being re- 
called to mind now and then, 
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res’autants and city home use, 


as good work as the larger ones 


portant De Laval improvements 


NEW SMALLER SIZE 
DE LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


The new 1908 Improved De Laval Cream Separators are madein 
ten diff-rent styles and caracit es. There is the proper size ma- 
chine to be had for every dairy, from tbat of one cow to one hun- 
dred or more. In this connection special attention is called to the 
new smaller size De Laval machines, which are now offered for the 
first time, and have been designed for small family use where the 
milk of one or two cows only is to be separated, ard also for hotel, 


creamed or clarified to advantage. These little machines do just 


than a year. The prices are, of course, in keeping with the sizes 
of these small mach:nes bringiog them within the reach of all and 
removing all possible objections to the purchase of a first class 
separator on account of the cost. A postal card will bring our 
handsome new catalogne describing and illustrating these latest 
additions to the De Lavalfamily. Write today, for every day 
you are without a separator you si ffer an «ctual money loss, even 
if you own but ove cow At least Jet us shew you the many im- 


not obliged to buy and you may learn something to your advantage. 


FAMILY USE 





where purchased milk may be 


and wil save their cost in less 


that have :een made. You are 





42 E. Maocison Street 


Drum & SacrRameENTO Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 


“CHICAGO MONTREAL 
Ne 1213 &1215 Fiueertr St. J 1 ndt St 14 &16 Princess Srreer 
# PHILADELPHIA 74 Cortia - WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 


173-177 Wiittam Srreer 


107 Finer Streer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 















\ 


' 


of butter fat from the milk. You 
can’t get it by hand ‘skimming. 
You will have fresh, warm, sweet 
skim-milk for calves and pigs—a most 
excellent feed. When you skim by hand, 
the milk is cold and stale. 
It saves work. You have no idea how 
much drudgery a cream harvester will 
save if you have never used ene. 


T enables you to get every particle 


the highest grade. Everywhere it is the 
cream harvester users wh& make the 


reason why you should use ene. 


two of the best machines manufactured. 

The Bluebeil, a gear drive machine 
and the Dairymaid, achain drive ma 
chine, are both simple, clean skimmers 








\D0 YOU USE 


You want yeur dairy preducts to be of 


prize products. That’s another good 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany of America offers you a choice of 


igs 


“4 














>" 


aA | 
JP CREAM SR. 
<9 24 HARVESTER? Af 


<< F NOT WHY NOT? “¢ 


easy running, easily cleaned and are 
built to cause the least possible trouble 
in operation, 

You should be satisfied with nothing 
but the best separator youcan buy. The 
I. H. C. cream harvesters are designed 
and manufactured to be as nearly per- 
fect working machines as possible. 

Both have stood the hardest tests 
ever given any cream separator. Every 
machine is given a thorough factory test 
befere it goes out. ‘There is no possi- 
bility of your getting anI, H. C. cream 
harvester that is not right working. 

International local agents can supply 
you with catalogs, hangers and full par- 
ticulars Call and take the matter up 
with them, or write the Home Office. 
You will be interested in seeing a copy 
of booklet on the ‘Development of the 
Cream Separator” which will be mailed 
on request. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 
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SEED CORN! 


Horse Tooth, for bottom lands. None better. 
Have grown this corn for twelve years, and it 
yields wonderfully. Field selected Cocke's 
Prolific, slightly mixed with a larger corn, 
which makes a very desirable upland corn. 
Also pure strain of Columbian Beauty, which 
grows off rapidly ahead of weeds, and Improv- 
ed Golden Dent, worth one-third more than 
white corn for feéding purposes. 


Our prices are; 


: . Bu. % Bu. Peck. 
Woune S Prolnd, .......<.... $1.75 $ .90 50 
EEOINO LOOGNM,......cccc000< 2.00 1.25 15 
Improved Golden Dent, -.--. 2.00 1.25 5 
Columbia Beauty........... 3.00 1.75 .90 

White Wyandotte chickens, trio, $4.0¢. 
M. C. REEVES, 
MOUNT AIRY, N 





SEED CORN. Columbian Beauty has largest 

deep grain and medium cob, 2 
to 3 ears to the stalk; 70 ears make 1 bushel 
shelled every time; snow white; yields 150 bu. to 
the acre; took premiums at world's fair. Plant 
Columbian Beauty Corn and grow in wealth. 
By mail postpaid, 1 th. 50c.; 8 ths. $1,00; by ex- 
press, 15 ths. $2.00. Address 

ROSEDALE FARMS, 
Walkertown, N. C. 


SEED CORN. 


Cocke's Prolific. Selected in the field from 
stalks bearing two or moreears. By test the 
largest yielding. For sale at $1.50 per bushel by 


J. D. BASON, 


Burlington, N. 








Week's Prolific Seed Corn, carefully selected 
and improved, $2.00 bu. G. E. Burns, Anson- 
ville, N. C. 


ALFALFA‘ GRASS SEEDS 


Northern Grown and of strongest 
re pe cent pure. Write for Catalogue No. 37 
BROS. Box 137 MEOHANICSBURG, onto 














And Iron Parnes, 


COOPER MARBLE WORKS 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 








S.C. B. Leghorn Cocker- 
els for Sale. 


Fifty thoroughbred S. C. Brown Leghorn 
Cockerels for sale, $1.00 to $1.50 each. No hens 
or pullets for sale except in pairs. Hens and 
pullets are $1.50 
each. Iamalso 
booking a few 
orders for my 
Berkshire Pigs 
from my regis- 
tered stock, for 
May y, 





S eight 
weeks old. 

Carolina Stock and~Poultry Farm, C. rs 

Hinshaw, Prop’r, R. F. D. 6, Greensboro, N. 


each at 








Arrowhead cme 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlettesville, Va. 





ose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White Wy- 
andottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 
2.75 per 50, $5.00 per 100. No stock for sale. 
Valley View Poultry Yards, J.D.Glick, Prop., 
Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


Don’t Let Harness Rot 


Don’t let wind, rain and sweat eat the 
life out of it. To'make harness last, soften 


it occasionally with 


Goes right down into the leather and fills 
the pores before moisture (which rots it) 
getsin An application of Eureka Harness 
Oil renews the life of the harness. Use it 
often, Made b 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 








FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seasons—something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 — We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more net 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 





FOR SALE 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING OUTF:T 


Only used one season. Good Condition. On 
trucks, Price $175.00 f. o. b. Clio, South Caro- 
lina, Reason for selling—have quit farming.k§ 


J. H, BENNETT, 
Clio, S. C. 


ARE YOU IN LOVE? 


Our post cards will help you, 16in series-only 
tie. Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 
they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. Post 
Card catalogue FREE. Address 


H. N. HORNER, 
Box 164, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


TMBACH'S PATENT HARROW 


A Light. Durable Harrow, with Steel Teeth, 
in reach of all. Lowin price and does the 
work. Here is something that will save you 
time and labor. It fits on any common Iron 
NA Foot Plow Stock. Run it over your Cotton 

2 and corn justas itis 

















coming up. It 

ari 3; ae ~ iivartze the soil 
ae get one, and kill the first crop of grass. It makes 
$12.00 and chopping easier and a quicker. Ev ery: 

i elight 
a Pog oen, Address 

tune dsoee: MBACH 
heise by oe Ge 








COIL SPRING FENCE) 


hel 








Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
, Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest 
+7 turers prices on 30 Days Free 
arial. freight prepaid. 100 page 
































logue and price-list free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Hy 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
— a eo 


BaRAFENCE 353092 


ar) eae wes ade of High Carbon a Strength 

N olled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
a" seme iieepreventrust. Have no agents. Sel! st 
‘actory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
‘We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
jand poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 72 wi ° 


\FAVAWAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAW 
wt. co Farm Fence ning 


made. Old-fashioned galvanized, therefore 
can’t rust. 40-Carbon Elastic Spring Steel Wire. 
Days’ Free Trial. Send for free catalog No. 57, with 



























































ten 











panes , freight prepaid, on F — ‘Hus Poultry Fence. 


e Ward Fence Co., Decatur, Ind., 
\ also mire, Orna’ 1 Wire and Orns’ 15.¢el P’cket Fence 


eA remy Cen ey me re RE: ER LY Ua 








For a Comfortable, 
Clean Shave. 

A high grade safety razor for50c. in coin; 3 
for $1.00 to representatives in all parts of the 
country. Does all a $5.00 safety razor could do. 
Anybody can shave himself with it, but cannot 
cut himself with it. Blade of best razor steel. 
scientifically ground, honed and adjusted. Sent 
to any address, on receipt of price. by mail post 
paid. Address all orders to J, E. RUE, ': 

Littleton, N.C. 


Easy, Quick and 





TEEL STUMP 
PULLERS 
400% stronger , 60% 
lighter than old = 
style. Guaranteed 3 oo hela 
Hereules Mfg. Coo, Dept. B-34 Centerville, Is. ,U. S.A. 












oncrete Building Blocks 


Demand unlimited. Big returns on small invest 
ment. Machine for artistic som designs and su- 
perior finish. Catalogue Free. Writ 
HERCULES MFC. CO., Dept.Al67, Centerville, fewm, 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
$2.9 $2000 ice months of your spare time 
py illustrated lectures and grant diploma with degree. 


Particulars Free. Detroit Veterinary Dental 
College, Detroit. Mich 


Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fri; 
Envelope and af other kinds of CAR. 
aod Premium Articles. Sample Album 











of Finest Cards and Riggest Premium List, all for a 
2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CawIZ, OHIO. 





More Cotton to the Acre at Less Cost per Pound. 


Do Not Overlook What Our Seed, 


Implement, 


and Fertilizer Advertis- 


ers Can Do to Help You Solve This Problem. 


More cotton to the acre at less cost 
per pound, while building up his 
soil at the same time—this is the 
problem the progressive cotton pro- 
ducer is trying to solve. The 
thoughtful farmer will be greatly 
helped by making a study of our 
pages this week—the advertising 
pages ag well as the others. Good 
seed will help, good labor-saving im- 
plements will help, fertilizers judi- 
ciously used in a wise rotation will 





umns come in to answer a great 
number of questions about who and 
where. Look through them care- 
fully. 

* * @ 

All that we have gaid about im- 
proved implements in our Implement 
Special, and since, about the value 
of improved implements in cotton 
farming we would like to empha- 
size afresh in this Cotton Special. 
By getting over your cotton faster 
you have more time to give to other 
crops. By doing your work better 
and more rapidly you reduce its cost. 
Consult our advertisers and get all 
the information you possibly can 
about the implements that you need 
to help you make mere money in 
your cotton farming. 

* 8 * 


Better seed of improved varieties 
will help you to get more cotton 
per acre at less cost per pound. Our 
seed advertisements you will find 
grouped on appropriate pages, and 
if you have not already bought your 
cottonseed for planting, lose no time 
in getting the best possible variety 
for your planting this year. We 
want to impress upon every reader 
who hasn’t made a start the impor- 
tance of starting now to build up 
his farm by getting better stock of 
all kinds, better cottonseed and all 
other kinds of farm seeds, and adopt 
improved economieal methods which 
will give bigger money returns for 
your labor. 

s * 

It is a little late, but have you or- 
dered those thoroughbred eggs or 
ehickens you’ve been thinking about 
and neglecting? Order now. It is 
a little late, but have you sent your 
order for those thoroughbred pigs 
that will give you more bacon and 
lard and sausage for your feed and 
attention? Order now. Have you 
made sure that you are going to 
plant the seed corn and cottonseed 
that will give you the biggest yield 
for your toil and sweat? Don’t put 
it off; get those better seeds now; 
it is better late than never. 

s * * 


The old mongrel biddy says, “I 
will give you so many eggs for my 
board and keep this year.’ The 
thoroughbred layer says, “I will give 
you more.” The razor-back says, 
“T will put so many pounds of bacon 
in your smokehouse next winter if 
you will advance me my supplies 
through the summer and_ fall.” 
The thoroughbred says, “I will 
beat that—I will give you near- 
ly twice as many pounds.” The scrub 
cow says, “I will give you milk and 
butter for the table—may-be.’”’ The 
thoroughbred dairy animal says, “I 
will do that and give you lots ex- 
tra to send to market.’’ Your scrub 
seeds say, ‘‘We will give you twelve 
bushels of corn or 250 pounds of 
lint cotton to the acre.” The im- 
proved seeds say, “‘Give us a chance, 
and we’ll double it or treble it— 
we’ll certainly give you more.”’ 

*_ * * 


As you sell your produce on the 
market to the buyer who pays you 
more, just so in your farming always 





go into partnership with the kind of 
chickens, cows, hogs, seeds, and im- 
plements that will pay you most for 
your feed, toil, and attention. The 
advertising columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer are full of such “better 
things.” Go through them now— 
to-day—and order what you need 
and have been neglecting to your 
hurt too long already. 





Special Cottonseed Offer.—A half- 
page in this week’s paper is used 
by W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C., 
in order that Progressive Farmer 
readers may know just two things 
about his Prolific cottonseed: (1) 
What those who have planted it 
think of it, and (2) that special re- 
duced prices are made for the next 
30 days. This advertisement should 
interest hundreds of our readers. 


For Making Roads Better.—There 
are few labor-saving devices the 
farmer can use that will pay better 
than a good dirt-mover. In grading 
and making terraces such tools may 
often be used to great advantage on 
the farm, and in road-making or 
mending they are a necessity for the 
best and quickest work. One of the 
best of this class of tools is the Unit 
Road machine advertised by the 
Call-Watt Company, Dept. F, of Rich- 
mond, Va. Write to them mention- 
ing °The Progressive Farmer, and 
get their prices on a road machine 
that has given very many users signal 
satisfaction as a dirt-mover, road- 
maker, and labor-saver, 


On the Road.—wWith the advent of 
spring, there will be more driving in 
the open air, more going and coming, 
more attending church, more buggy- 
riding—and the Golden Eagle Buggy 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., are ready to 
send you the buggy direct from fac- 
tory. Send for prices and terms with- 
out delay. They have just issued 
a new ‘money-saving catalogue’’ 
which they will send free to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, if you men- 
tion this notice. 











Send to Factory 


FOR CATALOGUE 


We offer you an 
ORGAN that is a 
Pipe Organ in all but 
price. We donot ask 


Pipe Organ prices 
but we give you an 


organ that throws 
out that powerful, 
deep and mellow tone 
that pipe organs 
possess. 





We are able to give you this quality as a 
result of our own 


Patent Reed 
Pipe Set of Reeds 


which we control absolutely and which can be 
found in Newman Organs only. We give you 
allthat any other good organ possesses and 
much more with this satent pipe reed set, From 
coast to coast for seavs our organs have been 
the foremost of all instruments in tone, Con- 
struction and style. 


30 Days Free Trial 


will prove to you that it is the des¢ organ you 
have ever seen and worth //7ce times any other 
organ. If youdonot think so do not keep it. 
Every Organ Fully Guaranteed. 

Write zow for catalog explaining more fully 
all about our organs, and this patent pipe tone 
that has takenthe highest awards at the world’s 
fairs. Write for particulars of our special 
terms and we will have our agent in your terri- 
tory call on you, or deliver organ. You willsee 
how easily you can have an organ in your own 
home to give your life pleasure. 


Send for Free Book of Songs 


NEWMAN BROS. CO. 
115 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 
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With Proper Crop Rotation and Legume-Growing, We Can So Build 
Up the Land and Increase Yields as to Double the Net Profits to 
the Farmer—Some Exact Figures Showing Practical Tests. 





From an address before the Southern States Commissioners of Agriculture, by Prof. J. F. Dug- 


ger, of the Alabama 


A large cotton crop is not made 
by fertilizers alone, not by prepara- 
tion alone, not by cultivation alone, 
nor even by the average of all these 
conditions, but the upward limit of 
productiveness is fixed by whatever 
condition is most unfavorable. A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link—no matter how strong the oth- 
er links may be. And no amount of 
fertilizers will make a maximum 
crop if preparation or cultivation is 
insufficient or ill-timed or injudi- 
cious. Heavy doses of fertilizers 
may be worse than useless if there is 
a lack of moisture to dissolve, prop- 
erly dilute and transport this plant 
food. The most practicable and 
economical means of insuring a suf- 
ficiency of moisture to tide the crop 
over periods of drought consists in 
making use of such a_ rotation of 
crops as will leave upon the _ soil 
large amounts of fine, easily fer- 
mentable vegetable matter, and then 
by giving timely cultivation as soon 
after rains as the condition of the 
grounds permits. At the same time 
that we are supplying vegetable mat- 
ter as an insurance against drought 
we may also be adding nitrogen, the 
costliest of all plant food. Remem- 
bering that among the higher plants 
the legumes, including cow-peas, 
velvet beans, beggar-weed, the clo- 
vers and vetches, are the only ones 
which can take nitrogen from the air 
and add it to the soil, we must make 
free use of these leguminous plants 
in our rotation. 


How Crop Rotation Pays. 


The rotation which most of the 
Southern experiment stations have 
advocated for the principal fields on 
a cotton plantation is the following, 
or some modification of it: Corn 
(with cow-peas sown late between 
the rows); small grain, followed by 
cow-peas cut for hay; cotton, fertil- 
ized by cow-pea stubble and mineral 
fertilizers. This gives one-third of 
the farm in corn, one-third in small 
grain and cow-pea hay, and one- 
third in cotton. If it be desired to 
devote half the area to cotton, cotton 
may be planted two years in succes- 
sion on the same land. 

Numerous instances might be 
given as to how this rotation has 
worked out. I take time to cite only 
One or two. Last year the Georgia 


Experiment Station, on land thus 
rotated, obtained in a field where 
the stubble of cow-peas had _ been 


plowed under, 1,525 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre without any fertili- 
zer whatever, and 1,732 pounds of 
crop where 383 pounds of mineral 
fertilizer was used. This fertilizer 
consisted chiefly of acid phosphate, 
with a little muriate of potash. I es- 
pecially call your attention to the 
fact that the increased yield due to 
this fertilizer paid a net profit of 
102 per cent. on its cost, although 
applied to land made so rich by the 
rotation mentioned that it yielded 
more than a bale per acre without 
any fertilizer whatever. This is a 
conerete illustration of a _ principle 
which I wish to stress—that fertili- 
zers pay on good land. 


Place of Legumes in Cotton Farming 

At Auburn, Ala., the increase due 
to the stubble of velvet beans (and 
our other tests suggest the practical 
equality of velvet beans and cow- 
peas as fertilizers on our soil) was 
208 pounds of seed cotton per acre, 
an increase of 18 per cent. With 
corn, sorghum, oats and wheat the 
percentage of increase in the yield 


How to Double Cotton Profits. 





Experiment Station. 
due to the stubble of cowpeas has 
been considerably greater. 

If we could get the maximum 
value out of legumes we must use 
the tops for hay or pasturage and 
only the stubble and refuse and 
waste material for fertilizer. But 
no man need limit his acreage in 
legumes by the capacity of his stock 
to consume the product. Oow-peas 
and other legumes pay even when 
employed exclusively as_ fertilizer, 
tops and all. For exemple, in our 
experiments the increase in the 
yield of seed cotton produced in the 
year immediately following the 
plowing in of the vines of cow-peas 
or velvet beans averaged in four 
tests 567 pounds per acre. The in- 
crease in the first cotton crop after 
the use as fertilizers of the vines of 
the summer legumes was never less 
than 32 per cent, and averaged 63 
per cent. 

Double Profit by Stock Feeding. 

In viewing cotton culture as a 
system, based upon the rotation pre- 
viously suggested, it is due to our 
subject that we point out the profits 
which may be derived from cowpeas 
grown primarily for the improvement 
of the soil and for the increase of fu- 
ture crops of cotton, but incidentally 
utilized as food for animals. 

With nearly mature cow-peas we 
obtained at Auburn the following re- 
turns for an acre of cow-pea pastur- 
age, after first deducting the cost of 
the additional food fed while the 
animals were grazing on eow-peas: 

Net Return from One Acre. 


With milch cows grazing on corn 
stalks and drilled cowpeas between 
corn-rows (Alabama Bulletin 114); 
butter at 20 cents and beef on foot 
at 2% cents per pound, $4.47. 

With milch cows grazing on corn 
stalks and drilled cowpeas between 
corn rows (only butter considered), 
$5.28. 

With shoats sold at 3 cents per 
pound, grazed on cowpeas yielding 
about thirteen bushels per acre (Ala. 
Bul. 93), $10.65. - 

With shoats sold at four cents per 
pound, grazed on ripe drilled cow- 
peas (about 10 bushels per acre), 
$4.90. 


From indirect experimental evi- 





dence the writer is inclined to think 
that an acre of cowpeas grown in 
drills five feet apart between the 
rows Of upland corn and grazed off 
in the fall will, with the other ma- 
terial on the land, produce at least 
100 pounds of gross weight of beef 
cattle, or a minimum of $3 per acre 
without appreciable sacrifice of fer- 
tilizing value and without the ex- 
penditure of any labor. The cow- 
pea hay grown after oats should be 
worth $10 to $20 per aere as food 
for live stock, or about $25 werth 
of increase in the next cotton crop, 
if used exclusively as fertilizer, and 
a value sttll higher than any of the 
above if used first as food and after- 
wards as fertilizers counting lint and 
seed at present prices. 


Getting as Much Cotton From One- 
Third the Acreage. 


The plan adopted at the Arkan- 
sas Station of feeding cottonseed to 
steers grazing on a field of corn 
stalks and cowpeas sown between 
the corn, resulted in increasing the 
next cotton crop to the extent of 
626 pounds per acre. 


These examples suggest that by 
this plan of rotation it is possible 
to grow on one-third of the farm 
as many bales of cotton as are 
usually grown on the larger area 
now devoted to cotton, and to grow 
this cotton at greatly reduced ex- 
pense for labor, supplies, ete. These 
illustrations also show that the pro- 
posed increased acreage in other 
crops not only results in the re- 
plenishment of the soil, but that 
even the cowpeas can be made to 
pay a direct profit, especially where 
the raising of live stock receives 
proper attention. 





Write to President Parrott About 
Fertilizers. 


Mr. Geo. F. Par- 
rott, the business agent of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, will be glad to 
correspond with any one in regard 
to the purchase of fertilizers, for 
which he has made arrangements 
with the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company. You can write him at 
Alliance headquarters at Hillsboro, 
N. C., and he will inform you of 
the different brands. 
J. E. PETERSON, 

President Farmers’ State Alliance. 


Messrs. Editors: 





Better seed and better varieties 
for 1909. 





Fewer acres to the bale for 1908. 








latest, best 








Earliest Header. 
Fine Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 
Delicious for Table. 


About ten days 
later than E. Jersey Cabbage. 
A full size larger. 
A Money Maker. 


strawberry Plants! Fruit Trees! 


Send §2 for 1000 strawberry plants, earliest to 


varieties. Fruit trees of every des- 


cription. Send for free catalog. 


John Lightfoot, Dept. 2, East Chattanooga Sta., Tenn. 





FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 eents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initia! (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps aecepted for amounts 











less than $1. 














Dark Brahma eggs, $1.00 per 15. A. G. Brown, 
Troutman, N. C. 





Fine Dahlias, Fifteen for$1.00. Emmett High- 
Smith, Kerr, N. C. 





For Sale—Seed corn $1.75, Peas $3.00 bush- 
el. H.T. Apperson, East Bend, N. C. 





Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, 75c setting, two 
settings 1.25. 'T. M- Young, Mocksville, N. C. 





For Sale—Eight-horse power Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine. Mary E. Hodsden, Chuckatuck, Va. 





Scotch Collie Pups cheaper than you can raise 
them. C.C. Alexander, Matthews, North Caro- 
lina. 





Eggs—Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes 
at 1.00 per 15. Mrs. E. H. Miller, L. Box7, Chad- 
bourn, N. C. 





S. C. R. I, Red eggs. Eggs for hatching 1.00 
per 15. Miss Mary Ferguson, Route No. 2, 
Cameron, N. C. . 





Eggs from S. C. Reds, RB. I. Whites, and Silver 
Wyandottes. Write for prices. W. H. Long, 
Cherryville, N. C. 





Barred Plymouth Rock Yards. Free range. 
Eggs $1.00 per 13. Route 1, Richmond County, 
Rockingham, N. C. 





H. C. Simpson, manufacturer of and dealer in 
Bee-keeper Supplies and breeder of Italian Bees 
and Queens. Highest price paidfor. Catawba. 
S. C. 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Pekin Duck eggs for hatching. Rankin Strain 
Imperial Pekin ducks. We have the best. Eggs, 
15 for $1.50; #00 per 100. Eggs from my select 
pens of S. C. White Leghorns, $1 50 per 15; $7 00 
, 100. Willow Poultry Yards, South Mills, 
N.C. 


A MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


h Send no money. Just your 
W at do you name and address and we 
will — you a copy rt our 

new Magazine full of inter- 

want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 

? matter where you are or 
. where you may be. If you are 
rae Face | with your present 
position; if you want to move 
Where do YOU to a new section of the coun- 
uy if you have ——. to 
sell or if you want to buy; 

want to go you will find just what you 
want to know about it in its 
? helpful pages and it wont cost 
youacent. Just a letter ask- 

ing for it will bring it, provid- 
ed that you mention what 


Do you want kind of < Soames, you de- 
sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
b ‘ or ge Bev ges to a. Just 
ell us what you want as we 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 
f formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 

Ask us. 


where, if you desire to move 
to another state orcity, write 
It costs you 
rothing. 





at once andtell us what you 
want and where you want it, 
and let us send you FREE 
our —— Magazine. _ Ad- 
dress e” -d Darbyshire, 
Inc., Dep: gy ochester, N.Y. 








EARLY HEADERS 


Earliest Flat 

A large 

yielder and a good 
shipper. 





your money accompany order, otherwise 


C. M. Gibson, mailed free on application. 





will stand Severe Cold without injury, an 
or ten acres for market, you can’t do Setter than to order them from us. 
satisfaction or Money Refunded. Allorders filled promptly, weather conditions permitting. It is cheaper for you and better for us to let 


Prices f. o. b. Young’s Island, 500 for $1.00. 
Special prices on larger quantities. Packed in light, strong, well ventilated boxes. Cheap Express rates. Folder on Cabbage Culture by 


f HESE THREE FAMOUS varieties have made Fortunes for those who have stuck to them. 
the result of life times of study and experiments of the oldest and most reliable Cabbage Seed Growers 
in the World. We have plants and tery of them Grown From These Seed in the open field, which 


Plants will be shipped C. ©. D. 
1 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. 


MONEY MAKERS 


They are 


if you want enough for a square in your garden, or for one, five 


e Guarantee full count and 


. D. and you will have to pay return charges on the money. 
5 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000. 


9 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. 


Write your name and shipping address plain, and send your orders to 





Cc. M. GIBSON, Young’s Island, South Carolina 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 


BURKES GARDEN CO., 


TAZEWELL, Va. 


White Plymouth Rocks, at Virginia State Poul- 
try Show. Bred and fitted by US; all over 
standard weight. 4 pullets won 1, 2, 4, ring of 
22. These with Ist ckl., made up. ‘best pen, 
which 3 blues out of 5 gave us special best dis- 
Play. 510-lb cklsof show quality to sell right. 
Eggs for hatching. Only popular varieties. 
Safe delivery and hatch guaranteed. 


TURKEY AND HEN EGGS 
For Hatching. 


Thoroughbred Bronze Turkey eggs $3.00 for 
12. Light Brahmas and White Wyandottes $1.50 
for15. <A few fine young gobblers for sale. 

MRS. J. A. BAME, 
Route 3, Salisbury, N.C. 


TRIED AND TRUSTY. 


There is no use experimenting. Profit by the 
experience of thousands who have, and who 
have invariably found Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Leghorns the best. They lay well, 
grow fast and are workers. Eggs tzom selected 
pure stock, $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 100. A few 
choice B. P yearling hens and cockerels to 
spare. Hens $1.00, cockerels $2. 

RIVERVIEW POULTRY FARM, : Box 294, : WASHINGTON, NW, C. 


Eggs. Eggs. Eggs. 


Rose and Single Comb R. I. Reds, Rose and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, Buff and White 
Plymouth Rocks. Egys from our best stock of 
either breed $2.00 per setting = ~ Eggs from 
good stock, either breed, $1. Let us have 
your orders. Pag GROVE ‘POULTRY FARM, 

R. F. D. No. 1, Saxapahaw. N. C. 


CHESTNUT HILL 
POULTRY YARDS, 


NEWBURRY & TAYLOR, Props., MAGNOLIA, N. C. 


Pure bred Poultry, B. P. Rocks and Brown 
Leghorns. 


Eggs $1.50 for Fifteen. 


























Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons. 


Eggs for hatching from two of the best breeds 
there are. B. P. R., $1.00 per 15; B. O., $1.50 per 
15. Also a few nice cockerels for sale at $1.00 
each. Orders filled on short notice. Eggs strict- 
ly fiesh, and packed so as to go safely anywhere. 

MRS. A. J. OWENS, CANON, Ga. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Winners at Jamestown Exposition, At Char- 
lotte Poultry Show, won special for best reds in 
Show, State cup for best display of Rhode Is- 
land Reds club specials for best shape and color. 
Pens headed by Tuscarora, Roanoke, Croatan 
and Oconalufty, eggs $1 25, 82 00 and $3 00 per 15. 


WM. L. SAUNDERS, 
Dept. D, Durham, N. C. 


‘FAMOUS’ WHITE WYANDOTTES., 


Built up by the Trap-Nest Individual Record 
System, for Heavy Laying. Snow White, Pro- 
lific, Strong. Best all-purpose fowl. Eggs from 
Pens Nos, 1 and 2, Select prizewinnings, %3 00 
Pens 3 and 4, Special, Choice Mating, - - 200 
Pens Nos. 5 to 9, Splendid utility matings, 1 00 
for fifteen eggs. 


W. T. ROBERTS, Dept. C, Gurley, Ala. 














Strictly Fresh Eggs a Specialty 
From pure bred Mammoth Bronze, White Hol- 
land, . o. from Bronze cross turkeys, line 
bred P. Rocks, Toulouse Geese. Mammoth 
Poin’ and Indian Runner ducks, White Guineas, 
B. B. Game Bantams, Prize-winning Berk- 
shires. Satisfaction guaranteed. A postal 
will bring you my 1908 price list and circular. 

E. F. SOMMERS, 
Somerset, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Beautiful flock of Standard bred Reds. Birds 
of grand size and red to the skin. Guaranteed 
eggs from pens headed by prize winning males. 
$1.50 and $2.00 per 15. 

Cc. L. PEIRCE, 


Columbus. Ga. 


Eggs for Sale 


From thoroughbred S. C. Brown Leghorn 
ehickens. Thirty for $1.25, fifteen for 75 cents. 


MRS. R. S. LANCASTER, 
R. F. D. No.1, Box 61, Castalia, N.C. 


| angshans---Homer Pigeons. <-- :-- 


Langshans bred to lay: eggs, $1.25 per set- 
ting. Homers, mated or unmated. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, Boydton, Va. 




















w THE POULTRY YARD. w 











Spurs for Poultrymen. 





Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 
Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


If it smells sour or musty around 
where the chicks eat or hover, get 
the spade to bury some of them. 
Keep it handy, for it will be needed 
often. 


If it is desired to breed up the 
flock for vigor and early maturity, 
do not make the mistake of selling 
all the early, quick-maturing pul- 
lets; but rush the early cockerels off 
to market. 


One hen may hatch all her eggs, 
the next may hatch none, the third 
may hatch part of hers; and the gen- 
eral average is far from a 100 per 
cent hatch. Do not expect the incu- 
bator to do more than hens. 


“Rush the marketable young stock 
toward the pot just as early as large 
enough. During the’ season that 
poultry meat is scarce, a small bird 
may bring more than it ever would 
again for market purposes, and the 
expense of caring for and feeding it 
is stopped. 


Chicks need tender green feed 
when a few days old. It aids in 
keeping the bowels in good order 
and in other ways, but green feed 
should not be relied on too much. 
Grain gives them something to de- 
velop on. 


Why not extend the poultry work 
on the farm by adding ducks, geese 
or turkeys to the flock of chickens? 
Ducks and geese, particularly, feed 
differently from the way chickens 
do; and will use some things for 
feed that chickens will not. 


That old cat that would let the 
chicks peck her when anybody is 
about sometimes eats the same 
chicks when she thinks no one is 
looking. It seems unkind to accuse 
the old family pet, but it very often 
pays to make sure of what she is 
really doing. 


Those who use incubators should 
see that the air about the machines 
is pure and free from bad odors— 
especially from the fumes of the 





lamps. The air ean be kept pure 
without having drafts. The unhatch- 
ed chick needs’ pure air about as 
much as one that has been hatched. 


Birds worth $100 are not sold for 
$1, and the inexperienced should not 
expect to get top-notchers for a tri- 
vial sum. It costs something to 
breed a choice bird, a prize winner; 
and it will not be sold for $1. When 
this is more generally realized, there 
will be less dissatisfaction on the 
part of inexperienced buyers. 


Breeders, climb up the ladder of 
advertising, to success, if you have 
birds or live stock that are worth 
advertising. Buyers will not hunt 
you up, unless you first give them 
to understand that you are worth 
hunting up, that you can sell what 
they want. 

Some strains of ducks lay a large 
number of eggs and the eggs are so 
big that their food value is much 
greater than that of the same num- 
ber of chicken eggs. There are poul- 
trymen who think ducks quite valu- 
able for the reason that their eggs 
supply so much food for man. Yet, 
most poultrymen imagine that ducks 
are good only for the meat they pro- 
duce. 


When hatching duck eggs in an 
incubator, remember that they are 
thicker than chicken eggs and that 
the top is therefore higher in the in- 
cubator and warmer, since the tem- 
perature is higher farther up. Pos- 
sibly this will explain to some why 
they have not had the same success 
with duck eggs in the machine that 
they have with chicken eggs. 


This much is certain—a ration 
that is about all starch will not keep 
chicks’ bowels in good order nor 
help them to make rapid growth. 
Corn is little more than starch, yet 
sometimes almost the only feed that 
chicks get. They may pull through 
by finding bugs or worms to add to 
their corn ration, but too much of a 
strain should not be put on them by 
withholding less starchy feed. 





Editors: 
Poultry 


Messrs. 
your paper. 


A wise word well spoken! 


fight is won. 





Now is the Time to Fight Vermin 
on Poultry. 


I see with interest articles on poultry in 
is an immense business. 
season, the thing to guard against is 
years of experience, I am satisfied farmers loose more chicks 
from vermin than from all other causes combined. 





sive Farmer who expects to succeed in raising poultry should 
take up this fight against the lice and mites that infest chick- 
ens at this season—take it up now and keep it up until the 
That much is due the chickens, to say nothing 
of your profit and loss account. 
like that from ‘‘S. J.’’ above—timely articles that bring out 
one point and bring it out clearly. 
the experience of their fellows. 
“Rout the vermin or they will rout you.” 


Just at this 


vermin. After many 


S. J. 


Every reader of The Progres- 


Let us have more short articles 


Our readers are eager for 
This one says emphatically, 


IDYLWILDE STOCK and EGGS FOR SALE 


White, Barred and Buff Rocks, M. 
B. turkeys and Rouen ducks. 

Rock Eggs $1.00 to $2.50 per setting 
of 15, M. B. Eggs $4.00 per 11, Rouen 
Eges $1.00 per 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Exhibi- 
tien stock a specialty. Address all 
communications to 


IDYLWILDE FARM, 
Cherry, N, C. 










EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large yep Duck Eggs, 


““NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


From Fishel and Vanderbilt prize winning 
strains; Pens No. 1 and 2, fancy breeders, $1 50 
for 15, Pens No. 3 and 4, general utility, $1 00for 
15. 


WAKEFIELD POULTRY FARM, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Woodland Poultry Yards 


W. E. Barrett, Prop., Farmville, N. C. 
PURE BRED FOWLS 


R. C. R. I. Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes andS C. Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs 1.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Rose Comb Leghorns 
Plymouth Rocks 
Wyandottes 
MAMMOT Bronze Turkeys 
White Turkeys 
Berkshire Swine, Imported strains Jersey 
Cattle. Mention this paper when writing. 
JOHN C. FOWKE, 
- - Baldock, S. C. 


OAKHURST FARM 


B. P. Rocks, fine stock; try a setting, $1 00 for 
13. Also Poland China Pigs. Cocke's and 
Biggs’ seed corn, 2.00 per bu. 


E. S. MILLSAPS, 
Stony Point, N. C. 


Ware’s Single Comb Reds 


won Ist, and 2nd, at Raleigh, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S.C, Ist, 2nd and 8rd at Charlotte and 
Gastonia- Shape and Coior specials on cock- 
erels and pullets from Rhode Island Red Club 
of America. Eggs $1 50 to $2 00 per 15. 


R. E. WARE, : Shelby, N.C. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Prize Winners at Raleigh, Asheville and 
Monroe. For laying and growing the finest of 
broilers they can't be excelled. Eygs from 
large, healthy, vigorous stock $1.50 per fifteen; 
$6 per hundred. 

Golden Wyandotte eggs of same high quality, 
$1.50 per fifteen 


NO. H. FLEMING, Route 1, Warren Plains, Ss, N.C. C. 


Black -Langshans Exclusively 


extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 #1; 
oo full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio for 
0 











Barnwell Co. 














Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 
Box 164, - - Morehead City, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Eggs: $1.50 per 15; first prize pen, Charlotte, 1908. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNAS 
Eggs; $1 for 15; second prize pen Charlotte, 1908. 


Write for prices on fowls. 

D. A. HODGES, R. 3, Salisbury, N. C. 
$1.25 per clutch of fifteen. Ifin 
want of Barred Rocks get the 
famous “RINGLETS” from 


stock not inbred, of 


Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N.C. 
15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :-- 


Eggs $1 per setting. Catalogue free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1, Hickory, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
White Wyandottes 1 25 per 15, Pekin Ducks 
100 per 13. 
MRS. J. A. JORDAN, Route 6, 
EGGS FOR HATCHING-White Wyandottes 


and S. C. White Leghorns #1 25 per 15, Japanese 
Pekin Ducks #1 50 per 12. best strains, satisfac- 














Murfreesboro, Tenn. 














Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 


Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, eggs #2.00 per setting. 


E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 





Ideal Poultry and stock faim. 600 birds at $1. 
to ®. each. B.P. Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Light 
Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and Brown 
Leghorns, White and Silver Wyandottes spec- 
ialties. Eggs 15 for $1. to $2. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. E. Smith, Afton, Tenn, 


tion sienanieninnieel Chas. Macgill, Kittrell, N. C. 








HIGHEST QUALITY 


Ducks and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
duce prize winners and heavy layers. 
$2 75 per 30; $4 00 per 45. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, White and Barred Plymouth Rocks: 
We breed only from choice birds, mated to pro- 
Eggs from the same pens we breed from *1 50 per 15; 
Duck eggs, $1 50 per 11; 82 
per 18. Send for our Free Illustrated Catalogue. ‘We guarantee satisfaction. 


Hermitage Poultry Farm, Box 15, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


EGGS AND STOCK 


Mammoth Pekin 


75 per 22. Turkey eggs, #2 00 per 9; $3 73 
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Garden, Orchard, and Truck Farming. 





North Carclina Fruit and Truck Growers 


An Important Appeal by State Horticulturist Hutt and State Entomolo- 
gist Sherman. 


To North Carolina Fruit and 
Truck Growers: Editor Poe of The 
Progressive Farmer has made ar- 
rangements whereby the issue of 
The Progressive Farmer which con- 
tains this letter shall be sent to all 
the commercial fruit and truck grow- 
ers in this State which we have on 


record, about 1,100 in all. Your 
careful attention to this letter is 
asked. We have absolutely no finan- 


cial interest in this paper whatever; 
do not control a cent of its stock and 
do not receive pay for contributions 
to it, so we feel free to speak plainly 
on this matter which we deem of 
great importance. 

The fruit and truck growers in 
this State need some one common 
paper through which they can ex- 
change ideas, can learn of what oth- 
ers are doing, can know from time 
to time the prospects and conditions 
of fruit and truck crops, ete. At 
the present time there is no one pa- 
per which is taken by any large pro- 
portion of our growers. In case of 
an emergency it costs from about ten 
to twenty-five dollars to get a circu- 


ees For Hatching 

From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff. Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes. Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds. Black Langshans,. Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for 15, -2 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
a hateh of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price <A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds. cheap as to quality. 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for yourmoney Wewill givetwosettings 
of eggs for one bushel of peas. 

Oakland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


Esos for Hatching. 


White and Barred Rock, White and Partridge 
Wyandottes, and Rose Comb R. I. Reds. High 
scoring birds from leading strains. 

We can please you. If hatch is poor we re- 
place eggs at half price. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 


MUMFORD POULTRY FARM, Morganton, N. C. 


The S. C. Buff Orpington 


Is what you want. For size, beauty and quality, 
as well as fair dealing, try our flock (Cook 
Strain). Choice eggs. carefully saved and safely 
packed, $1.00 for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50, and 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 


JEFFRESS, Va. 


Pure S. C. Brown Leghorns. 


(Cal Husselman Strain.) 
Pullets $1.00 each, $11.00 per doz. 
15, $5.00 per 100. 
$1.50 each. 















Eges $1.50 per 
Also a few nice cockerels at 
R.N. SHEARON, 

R. F. D. No. 2, Wake Forest, N. C. 


Piedmont Stock F arm. 


Choice B. P. R. eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15: 
$2.50 per 30. One tine $6.00 M. B. tom to go for 
$4.00. Order quick and from this adas it will 
hot appear again. MISS E. CALLIE GILES, Prop’r, 

Whittle’s Depot, Va. 


ORPINGTONS. ease C. Buff eggs 


100 for $6.00. 
A few settings from Premium Whites 
2.00 per 15. Promptness, safe de ivery and good 
hatch. Orpington Place, 
Route 2. Clarksville, Va. 














THIRTY SELECTED SINGLE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


On free range. 
cockerels, 
81.50 per 15. 


Headed by three standard 
180 eggs on hand laid in ten days. 


JOSEPH R. BRYANT, 
Ronda, N. C. 





Madison SQUARE GARDEN WINNERS. 
Eggs from Young's S.C. White Leghorns, 


=: Strain known, $1.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
sirds absolutely pure, bred to lay. and have free 
Tange. 


W. H. DORIN, 
Mount Laurel, Halifax county, Va, 





Fags From Prize-Winniag S, C. Brown Leghorns 

net qe tantee hatch of 8chicks or furnish 2nd 
cane at half price. Prices: Yard No. 1, eggs 
“per 15; Yard No. 2, 1.50 per 15- 


___D. S. Thornburg, Cherryville, N. C. 





Pp GREEN’S BROWN LEGHORNS 
— ~ undisputed champions of North Caro- 
cen b fatings for 1908 are the strongest that 

© put together, free ¢ eggs $200 





lar letter to all our growers, hence 
many matters which should be 
brought to their attention are neces- 
sarily neglected. 


Put Yourself in Touch With Sources 
of Special Information, 


Now if Mr. Mr. Poe will establish 
a “Fruit and Truck Department” in 
The Progressive Farmer in which a 
prompt service can be given to our 
growers, every one of you will be 
repaid many times over if you will 
subscribe. Mr. Poe assures us that 
he will do this if enough growers 
subscribe to justify it. At this seas- 
on there is-much to be done in the 
orchard, vineyard and truck patch, 
and if we knew that The Progressive 
Farmer was widely read by our 
growers a regular series of articles 
could be published so that all could 
get information promptly. We know 
that a number of persons in this 
State, who are professionally en- 
gaged in lines of work relating to 
fruit and truck growing, will be only 
too glad to contribute articles from 
time to time if they can only know 
that their articles are reaching the 
growers. The growers themselves 
will contribute to it too. We know 
personally a number of our State 
growers who can write well and 
speak with authority on fruit and 
truck subjects; men who have or- 
chards, vineyards and truck farms 
and who are making them a success. 
The questions relating to fertiliza- 





tion, cultivation, pruning, spraying, 
insects, diseases, inspections, pick- 
ing, grading, packing, marketing, 
varieties to plant, buying of trees, 
planting of young orchards, selection 
of lands suitable for fruit growing 
and trucking, etc., can all be discuss- 
ed from week to week by persons of 
knowledge and experience. 


How the Growers Will be Helped. 


If all growers take this paper they 
can be promptly informed of meet- 
ings, farmers’ Institutes, demonstra- 
tions, etc. They can be informed of 
valuable bulletins issued in this 
State and in other States; they can 
learn quickly and reliably of the re- 
sults of late frosts, severe freezes. 


fluctuations in prices, ete. We ean 
give the most recent news on the 
subject of insect pests. improved 


methods in cultivation, handling or 
marketing, or can tell the progress 
of the inspecting the nurseries and 
orchards of the State, and local fruit 
and truck growers’ associations can 
give notices of their meetings and 
can report their proceedings. If the 
paper circulates largely among our 
growers, reliable nurserymen, seeds- 
men, plant-growers, makers of bar- 
rels and baskets and dealers in spray 
pumps, ete., will advertise in it and 
you will thus be able to get promptly 
much information that you now miss 
altogether or get only after it is stale 
and valueless. 


Now, Will You Not Do Your Part? 


We want our fruit growers to sub- 
scribe to this paper, not for the pa- 
per’s sake, but because it will help 
them and because a strong and lively 
“Fruit and Truck Department” in 
its pages will make a medium 
through which the growers can be 
reached promptly and effectively. It 
is a good farm paper any way, aside 
from all considerations of fruit and 
truck growing, and ag many of our 
growers are general farmers also, 
they will be fully repaid even with- 





" a e circular, 
ber 15. JNO. P- GREEN, 708 E. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


out the added feature of this new 


department. Some of our growers 
already take it, but many, especially 
in the western counties where the 
apple industry is largest, are not 
subscribers. 


Simple Remedy for Melon Bugs. 


Mesrs. Editors: Here is an ef- 
fective remedy against the little yel- 
low-striped bug that works such de- 
struction on young watermelon vines: 
Put about half a gallon of loose sand 
on each hill as soon as the vines 
come up. Let the sand come up well 
around the stalks. This beats Paris 
green. hy ks BRURLON, 


There should surely be no hesita- 
tion on the part of the “fruit and 
truck growers to take advantage of 
this opportunity to get this service 
in our own State farm paper. You 
will make a mistake if you fail to 
come forward with enough subscrip- 
tions to assure this new department 
in its pages. We suggest The Pro- 
gressive Farmer because it is edited 
and published in our own State, suit- 
ed to our needs, and already has an 
established reputation. As we said 
at first, we have absolutely no finan- 


Editorial Comment: Let us have 
hundreds of little articles like that, 
which tell some simple thing which 
experience has shown to be a help 
in good farming. 





Good Returns From Poultry Ads. 


cial interest whatever in this paper, Messrs. Editors: Let our ad run 
but put this matter before you be-j|this five issues. Getting good re- 


cause we think it is an opportunity 
of which you should take advantage 
for your own good. Fruit and truck 
growing are live business interests in 


turns from it. 
ORPINGTON PLACE. 
Clarksville, Va. 


this State and it is time we adopt Messrs. Editors: I enclose $1.26, 
some medium through which our/for which please publish my ad 
growerg can be reached. We surely|again. Thanking you for the success 


need the “Fruit and Truck Depart- 
ment’ in this paper. 
-W. N. HUTT, Horticulturist. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 
Entomologist. 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


I had with the other, I am, 
Yours truly, 
MRS. J. A. BAME. 
Salisbury, N. C. 





He that helps another to bear 
trouble, forgets his own. 


HURST _SPRAYER 


ON FREE TRIAL 











FOUND. 


One ‘of the best Com mission Houses for you 
to ship your Eggs, Sweet Potatoes, and Poul- 
try to. Write to them to-day. They are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10_E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md, 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN i 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 
36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 





we OO “93 
Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
Pay Us After It Has Paid For Itself. 
Doubles your cr Sprays every- 


Op. 
ng. Pushes easy, gives high pressure 
poing: in wheet. prays 4 rows potatoes 











no agent). Needn’t send acent inad' 
FITZ-ALL BARREL SPKAYER, ‘or 
orchards. It’s strong reliable: and efficient. 
HORSE-POWER SPRA >for or- 
chards, Potatoes, Vineyards,etc. For the 
big growers. Most complete machine 
These sprayers and others sold 


e. 
on same liberal plan, notacent in advance. 
a }Cut ou y ‘ 


ba 
“io North \ 
ton, Ohio. 














































EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD.. CHARLESTON LARGETYPE. 8U AUGUSTA TRUCKER, 
The Earliest FIE T A little later 


‘WAKEFIELD, ’ e 
2d Earliest. Flat He than Succession, 
TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


Fo: ears Experience and Reputation. , Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 
1868 Poe ie aanauied to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 1908 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Plant Grower, plants sure to produce satisfactory results. . 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to-9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Young’s Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on 
Plants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the best results 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

Send for our Catalogue ; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, home mixing of fertilizers,etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders, 
We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. Box 88 Young's bel, $C” 


) Ae 


THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING | 


We have made many special improvements for the coming season, and are determined that 
no one living shall give better value for the same money. Our catalog gives full particulars, 
and much valuable information. Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have itand 
learn of the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 
We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


Tne Raney Ganner Comp?ny, Chapel Hill, N. ©. 


SHORT STEM} 
FLAT DUTCH. 
Largest and Latest Cabbage. 





Cabbage Grown. 
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DO YOU OWN A HORSE? 
Then you are interested in the 
splendid series of articles on horses 
begun in this issue by Mr. Sidney 
Johnson, of Boydton, Va. Among 
the subjects covered will be these: 
1. Hints on Judging a Horse. 
2. Hints on Buying. 
3. Hints on Breeding. 
4. Hints on Riding. 
Hints on Driving. 
6. Hints on Care of and Feeding. 
These articles cannot fail to be of 
great interest and value to all farm- 
ers, and we look for them to prove 
one of our most popular 1908 fea- 
tures. 





When you use cottonseed meal as 
a fertilizer do you sow it through a 
guano horn? It will pay you better 
to sow it through a cow trough. 
You then get its feeding value in ad- 
dition to its fertilizing value. 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, March 21, 1908. 
1054 
to 1014 





Cotton, good 
Off grades 








CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., March 23, aa” 
. C. R. Sides, packed 
D.S8. | a packed 
D.S. Bu 
Butter Celene 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces 
Pearl meal 
Meal, Common 
—Timothy 























Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 
Corn, bran, per 100 ds 
Middlings, per L..d 
Hulls, per 100 

Rice Flour—Sac cod, oar bushel -. 

Cotton Ties—Piec 
Rebundled 

New ties 

Bagging—2 pounds 

Flour. Spring wheat patent 
Patent 


Straighs 
Choice 
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Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 
Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to fill a 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





ae 
oe 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 

Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 





Raw Fur 


MP Beat Hides 


Wool, Feathers, Ginseng, Roots, Tal- 
low, Beeswax, Pelts, Etc. 
Ship the above to 
M. SABEL & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established in 1856. 
**Over = a Century in Louisville.’’ 


Write References: 
Weekly Price List. Any Bank in Louisville 


We are Dealers in Above—no¢ Commission 
Merchants. 











THOUSANDS OF PEACH 


Leading Varie- 
* ties. Nice, Clean 
Stock. Must be 
Sold. Prics Right 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro Nurseries, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 














Low Rates and Mileage Books via 
SEABOARD 


Commencing April Ist. 


On April the 1st the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way will put on sale Inter-State rates in the 
State of North Carolina at rate of 2% cents per 
mile and as soon as possible thereafter, will is- 
sue Tariffs showing Inter-State rates to allpoints 
South of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on bas- 
is of 2% cents per mile, it being understood, 
however, that the R. F. & P. will continue to 
use $3.50 rate between Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C 

Two thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable, will be sold for $40.00, good for 
five people, members of a firm or coporation, 
only one person being allowed to use it at a 
time. 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable for $20.00, for persons whose 
name is shown on cover of book. 

Five hundred mile Family book, good on the 
Seaboard in North Carolina only, for $11.25, 
good for five or less people, who can all use it 
at the same time. 

The two thousand mile books and one thous- 
and mile books sold at rate of $40.00 and $20.00 
respectively, will be good over practically all of 
the principal lines in the South and East, in- 
cluding the Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Norfolk & Southern, R. F. & P. W.S., 
Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 

For further information apply 
ASent or, 

C. H. GATTIS, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
4 W. Martin St., (Tucker Bldg.), 
Raleigh, N. 


to Ticket 





Every Cotton Farmer Ought 
to Read 


“COTTON: 


Its Cultivation 
Marketing and 
Manufacture,” 


By C. W. BURKETT and CLARENCE H. POE. 


This invaluable and exhaust- 
ive book gives the informa- 
tion every farmer needs about 
cotton cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, varieties, marketing, 
manufacture, and statistics. 


“The Only Interesting, Readable, 





Practical, Specific Guide to the 





Whole Great Subiect of Cotton.’ 





Handsomely printed, bound 

and illustrated. 331 large 

pages with 63 full pages of 

illustrations. 

PRICE PER COPY $2.20. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 

The Progressive Farmer One 
Year and one copy of ‘*Cot- 
ton,’’ - - - $2.75. 


Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





THE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 

and mules. A large lot t select from. 

Joe E. Wright, Junction City, Ky. 


BEES FOR SALE 


Ten colonies of pure Italian bees. The bees 
arein the improved hive 1% story, 8 frame 
brood chambers and 24 one-lb. sections to hive. 
Write me for prices. 


N. V. LONG, - Biscoe, N. C. 





USE SWIFT'S BEEF BLOOD AND 
BONE FERTILIZERS 











TOCONSUMERS: Buy Reliable Fertilizers, made from 
Slaughter House Products, CATTLE BLOOD, AND BONE. 
We use EXCLUSIVELY All Animal Matter Ingredients. It 
will pay you to give Swift’s Reliable Fertilizers a trial, if you 
have not already done so. We have hundreds of testimonials 
from farmers in the South, testifying that Swift’s Fertilizers 
are best Plant Food on the market. Send us your name for our 
new booklet for 1908. 

Use Swift’s Eagle 10-2-2; Swift’s Corn and Cotton Grower 
10-3-3 and Golden Harvest or Red Steer, 8-2-2. 


Swift F ertilizer Works, 


ATLANTA, GA. - WILMINGTON, N. C. 





Manufacturers of 


THE FAMOUS. HOME CANNERS, 


Start a Canning Factory on your own farm, Big noney 
in canning fer the market. Costs but little tostart. We tell 
you how. Write to-day for free literature on the subject of 
canning and canning machinery. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, 


43-45 River St. BRIDGEPORT, Ala., U.S. A. 





The “LUMMUS” 
COTTON GINNING OUTFIT 


Important 1908 Improvements 


Including Air Blast System 


Requiring less power, greater efficiency. 


F. H. LUMMUS SONS C0. Columbus, Ga. 


Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 

















SLAILIS SSIS ALAS AALS SASS AS SAAS LS ADS AS 


BEThis is Campaign Year and Every Far-; 
mer will need a‘ Daily Paper. “ And 
when® you thinkfjof a Daily, think of 


Tie Neus and Observer 





RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


“Leads all North Carolina Dailies both in News and Circulation.” 





Full Associated Press Reports and Magnifi- 
cent State News Service. Subscribe To-day 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES:—One Year, $6.00; Six Months, $3.00. 
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“FLOATS” 


Robin Jones, 
14 and 15 Steger Building, 
NASHVILLE, .°. TENNESSEE. 





Manufacturer and Dealer in 


GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE 


‘Tennessee Floats”’ 


FIFTY POUNDS TO THE TON OF 
MANURE INCREASES ITS PRO- 
DUCTION VALUE 60 PER CENT. 


Write for 
Circufats:.and Testimonials. 






































CHARLOTTE 


OBSERVER 


Every Day in the Year 











The acknowledged leading newspaper 
in North Carolina. Subscription price 
$8.00 per year; #4.00 six months; 2.00 
three months. Highest priced paper in 
the State. By reason of our superior 
mail service, the Observer can be de- 
livered to almost any point in Southern 
Virginia, North Carolina and upper 
South Carolina on the day of publica- 
tion. 


THE SEMI- WEEKLY OBSERVER 
issued every Tuesday and Friday 
104—PAPERS FOR $1.00—104 








Specially edited and arranged for the 
farmers, gives at all times the gist of 
State,national and foreign news. Lays 
stress on furnishing connected news 
stories, a very much neglected feature 
im many semi-weekly papers. Circula- 
tion now nearly 6000 each issue and 
steadily growing on account of its popu- 
larity. 

Sample copy of either paper sent on 
request. 












TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 


This trade mark will be found 
on every bag of genuine 


OYSTER FERTILIZER 


It is our guarantee of superiority and a 
protection against fraud by imitation. 


For twenty-three years Royster brands 
have led all others in North Carolina. 


F. S. Royster Guano Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 










LOW PARTY RATES via SEABOARD 


The Seaboard announces effective April ist, 
they will sell First-class limited Party tickets 
at rate of Two cents per mile short line mile- 
age plus arbritraries per capita, between all 
points on the Seaboard Air Line Railway for 
parties of ten or more traveling together on 
one ticket, passengers entitled to the same 
privileges as those holding regular First-class 
tickets. 
One hundred and fifty pounds of baggage will 
be transported free for each whole ticket and 
seventy-five pounds on each half tigket- 

, For rates, schedules, information ete., apply 


Cc. H. GATTIS, Trav. Pass 
4 W. Martin St., Crncker Bldg), 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





THE CHEAPEST 









THE OBSERVER COMPANY 


Observer Building Charlotte, N. C- 








Lee’ S Agricultural Lime 


! 
200 sacks Lee’ a destentilmes Lime, 
Considered one of the best on the 
market, ; 











| 500 —— Fish — 








Nice seed Peanuts, including Span- 
| ish, North Carolinas and Virginias, 











| 50 bbls City Mess Pork, | 








Also a full line of other eroceries | j 
Write usfor prices. : > | 








D.L. Gore Company, 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, - WILMINGTON, N. C. 














BOSBROM'S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL, 
TELESOO. 


PE 
Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terrac- 
i, fe red lea 
age. Price cludm, 
Tripod 


Pat'd 1302, 


and Rod, deliv 

toyou, Writefor descrip- 
ve circulars, —— on 
Terracing, etc., F: 
Bostrom, Brady oa 





FARM LANDS 








In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-zrower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal. 


Planter. 


and puts money in their pockets. 








deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 


etals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


part of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
facturer, and b man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 








1 1 Madison Ave,. Atlanta, Ge 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| 


The Gole Universal Planter, 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 
cotton, peas, pea- 

nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, cauta- 
loupes and wa- 
termelons. 













CROWNED WITH 


SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 





You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 


ing time. 


Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole M’f’z Company, 


Box F, Charlotte, N. Cc. 








They are used in all the cotton 
growing States, and acknowl- 
edged to be the best Cotton 
Planter made. 





Gantt Cotton Planter, Best On Earth 


Force feed, strongly made, steel 
beams and best steel springs. 






GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga | 


Ef guano distributers 

are the best imple~ 

ments for the pur- 

posé ever put on the 

market. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed, 
For prices callon 
your merchant or 

ite us. 








Whe n writing “advertisers. please = mention this paper. 
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To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
@ral commission te reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 






























































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C 


Make Plowing Easy 
Wonder 




















Retail price only Write at once and 
Sul particulars. 
© WONDER PLOW COMPANY, 
Bonnett Ste, St. Clair, Mioh. 
iiuiiietnat 














ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 
WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
Q5NE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
poe are UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
you want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA’ RUBBER STAMP WK 


Sta Hi ‘the South. 
id once MMA, discod 








Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 
Eeonomy Silos are best because: 


The doors are continuous, casily 
opened, without clumsy fastenings. 

H he hoops are strong, well support- 
ig ed, and form a safe iron ladder. 

The Silo is air tight all over, pope ~ 
ensilage absolutely sweet. Easy ut a 
fully guaranteed. Write for free Sitestraved 

catalogue with experience of ucers. 
itl Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
Box 38M 








Frederick, Md. 








Special Low 
Round Trip 
Rates 


On certain days youcan 
get round trip tickets at 
exceedingly low rates to 


TEXAS 


or any part of the 


GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 


Making it easy for you tc see for 
yourself the one remaining land of 
opportunity for all. 













































Operates 
THROUGH 
SFARBARD 


TOURIST 
SLEEPERS 





’ MISSOURI 

\ PACIFIC 
IRON 

MOUNTAIN 


Excellent Connections from Memphis 


For full particulars cut out coupon 
ow and mail to 
I. E. REHLANDER, T. P. A. 
420 James Bldg. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ee ee ee a ee ee 
Please send me full particulars about your 
Special Low Rates, dates, etc.,and cost of trip. 

















































ft am most interested in 











(Name of State) 
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AM The Paint Man. I 
have a new way of 
manufacturing and 
selling House Paint, 
It’s unique—it’s detter, 
Before my plan was in- 
vented, Paint was sold 
in two ways,—either 
‘Ready Made”—or 
Paint Ingredients were 
bought and mixed to- 
gether by a Painter. 
Both of these ways are 
at fault. 

“Ready Made" Paint settles on dealers’ 
shelves—sediment forms in the bottom of tue 
can—the snineral miamonte and chemically act- 
ing driersin “Re y Made” Painteat the/z/e out 
of the Linseed Oil,—and Linseed Oil is the LIFE 
of ALL PAINT. Paint cannot be properly 
made by a@ painter, because of the lack of 
heavy mixing and grinding machinery. 

My Paint is unlike any other Paint dm the 
world, It's ready to use—but not “Ready Made.” 
My Paint is made to order—after the order 
is received, Itis packed in hermetically sealed 
cans—and the date it is made is stamped on 
each can by Factory Inspector. 


dae 
St. Louis. Mo, 


Only PURE Linseed Oil and Pure FRESH 

aint Ingredients are used in my Paint. 

Paint Ingredients and Linseed Oil found at 
local dealers’ is oftentimes adulterated. 

I sell my Paint dvect from Factory to User 
—at very low factory prices. 

You pay no dealer’s or middleman’s profits, 
I pay the freight on Six Gallon Orders or over. 

My paint is so good that I make this wonder- 
fully fair test offer: Wauen you receive a ship- 
ment of 6 gallons—or over—of my Paint, you 
can use two full gallons to test it. 

If—after you have used the Paint—you are 
not ferfectly satisied with it in every _par- 
ticulan—RETURN THE BALANCE OF THE 
PAINT TO ME—and the two gallons you have 
used won’t cost you one penny. 

No OTHER paint manufacturer ever made 
such a liberal offer. It’s because my Paint is the 
finest Paint made—put up in the best way—thatI 
om make such an offer as this. 'goeven Surther— 

sell my Paint to responsible parties ON 
THRE? MONTHS’ TIME if desired, 

I make three brands of Paint to suit the 
requirements of my immense trade. 

My Strictly Pure All White Lead Paint is 


O.L. Chase, 








1 Am the Paint Man 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try—3 Months Time to Pay 


2° Yow Pay No Freight To Try My Paint 
ew the be&t high-grade Paint én the 
world. 


M 


the best paint, in its class, on the market. 

My Durability Paint has an immense sale 
everywhere and gives splendid, satisfaction 
This Paint is guaranteed for five years under 
an ironclad guarantee, 

The Purity ot ail my Paints is guaranteed 
under a forfeit of $100 00 IN GOLD. 

All of my Paints are packed in Extra Size 
Gallon Cans—guaranteed to turn out a full gal- 
lon measure of Paint—my customers’ insurance 
of full measure. 

For further particulars about my Made-to- 
order Paint and my Plan of Selling, send for 
my Paint Book—the most complete book of its 
kind ever published, 
of my celebrated Paints—and complete set of 
large Color Cardsto select from—the biggest 
Color Cards ever put into a Paint Book. 

With the Paint Book I'll send you Free Book 
of all kinds of Painters’ Supplies—sold_ at 
Direct-to-You_Prices. 


My 


satisfaction and lower prices on Paint. 


The Paintman, Uept. 151, St. Louis, Mo. 


y 40-60 Brand—Zine and Lead Paint—is 










It gives full descriptions 







Write me today, Get 
Book and My Plan to insure you better 

















SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 





20 INCHES] HIGH. 54-ZBOLLS. 


ton. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN KING! 





And Wm. Polk, 
says tt beats all as to yield. 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir—I planted most ofmy Simpkins seed 
between April Ist and April 15th, at the same time 
planting other varieties, such as Toole, King’s, 
Money Maker and Hawkins. I found that the Simp- 
kins seed fruited very rapidly, and was practically 
full of fruit ninety-five days after germination. On 
my Simpkins cotton this last yearlI averaged a 
509 lb. bale per acre and the other varieties aver- 
aged from 200 to 385 pounds of lint per acre. We 
had a complete infection of boll weevils last year, 
but it is my opinion thata cotton made 
August Ist is practically safe. 

This year I am planting 1,200 acres of your cot- 
Iam thoroughly convinced that your seed is 
decidedly the best that I have wee able to eee. 


I have 6000 bushels more for sale: $x. 25 
per bushel; five bushels, $5 00. 
once for special prices on larger lots. 


Leading Louisiana Planter, 


Alexandria, La., February 17, 1908. 


fore 


Yours truly, LLIAM POLK. 
Write at 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

















_ Early Jersey 
WAKEFIELD 


The Earliest 


Cabbage 
Grown. 


CABBACE PLANTS 











pgs pe Succession 
arge Type The Earlies: 
WAKEFIELD § Fiat 
ead 
fn Variety. 
FOR 
SALE! 


I AM ON MY ANNUAL TOUR around the world with any of the best known varieties of 


Open Air arere Cabbage Plants at the following prices, viz: 


thousand: 5,000 to 


1,000 to 4,000, at $1.50 per 


, $1.25; 10,000 or more at 90 cents, f. o. b, Meggett, S.C. 


All orders Cocenets filled and satisfaction guaranteed. Ask for prices on’ fifty or one 


hundred thousand. Cash accompanying all orders. Competitors’ prices met. 


B. L. COX, . . 


Address 


Ethel, S. C., Box X. 











A MAN FROM OHIO TALKS 


There is 
29 years of 
experience 

in this 


machine 





It runs 
a horse 
lighter 
than any 
other 


ABOUT THE SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER. 


“It has been the most satisfactory piece of machinery I ever purchased. 


It spreads:all 


kinds of manure better and covers more ground than can be done by hand. The narrow 
front trucks do away with all jerking of the tongue against the horses on rough ground. 


I can start a load that a team cannot shake on a wagon. 
It has changed the hard and much dreaded job of manure spread- 
I would not do without it.—A. C. Presno, Mendon, O.’ 


is Now Completely 


Seven sets, one to each wheel, two on beater, one on beater drive. 
It is still the staunchest, best working spreader made. 


1 couldn’t with a wagon. 
ing into a snap... 


The 


Success 


draft problem. 
before you buy. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. COMPANY, Syracuse, N. 


I can get in and out of places that 


Roller Bearing 


That settles the 
Send for catalog 


Felt. from Natural Asphalt and Long 





FARMERS! 


Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 


The above are types of Roofing scientifically 


oolen 
It. _— =e more attractive in appearance— 
hi tin, corrugated iron, tar 





us 


$1. 
$1. 


sq 
Li 


95; 2 ply, oe 30; 
“UNIVE 


Sufficient 


and ‘aed, es and without repairs will last 
longer. 

Don’t be satisfied with something ‘ 
good.”’ 


‘just as 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct. We will sell you in any quantity. 


freight paid to your Railroad Station, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


ELECTROID" (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
.85: 2 ply $2.20: 3 ply $2.60 per square 
“ACME” orane Coated. both sides) 
ply $2.70 per square. 
Sa (Gravel Surface) $2.90 per 


1. ply 


square; ae weight only—about 135 lbs. per 


uare. 
large-headed Galvanized Nasil. 
quid cement and full printed direction —_ 


laying, packed in the core of each roll. 
CAN PUT IT ON.” 

Write for Descriptive Catalog “‘G.” 
free for the asking. 


Samples 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime. Plaster, Etc. 

































Gibbes’ 


Cotton Gins, 
Kindred Lines. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., 


Gusrenteed Machinery 


Consists of Gasoline and Steam Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Mills, Edgers, Shingle, Lath, Stave. Corn Mills, 
Presses, Brick-Making Outfits, and 

&® If interested write for bookies 
upon How to Turn Waste Power Into Money. 


’ Box 60, Columbia, $. C. 

















” 
HENCH’S ,2*", 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator ht. Core 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attachment complete 
in One Machine. 


Awarded 
COLD MEDAL 
at World’s Fair, Si. 
Louis. A wondertul 
improvement in culti- 
a. vators,combining every 

F possible movement © 
gangs and wheels re- 
quired. Easily changed 

to different styles. 
Thousandsin use. M’fr’s of all kind of Ag’r'l Im- 
plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgoid Co., Mirs., York, Pa. 

























































